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00D AND. EVIL COMMUNICATION 


~ From the memorable overthrow of Sodom 
theré was one memorable escape. There 
‘wes. kinaman of Abrabaw in the place. 
‘Lot had come out with Abraham. from his 
native land, had embraced A braham’s faith, 
and committed; himself to the protection of 
“Abrabem’s God. Though he and his pos- 


terity ‘did not share in all the peculiar 
of “Abraham’s covenant, yet he 
‘and his children received great benefit from 
their friend’s religious influence; for in all 


blessings 


ages the true faith in God, and obedience 
to his commandments, exert good influence 
on all who witness them. 

Bat it was a great misfortune to Lot that 
he must part from Abraham. Their pro- 
perty gave them mutual trouble. The two 


had more herds and flocks than their pas-' 


ture could support, and they must go asun- 
der. Lot had his choice of those fruitful 
regions, and he chose that vast plain which 
was then surpassingly fertile, but which, 
ever since the destruction of Sodom, has 
been covered by the Dead Sea. 

He pitched his tent towards Sodom, as 
the record very expressively says; signify- 
ing that he and his family felt the natural 
attractions of ® populous and voluptuous 
city, wore than the repulsions of its sheme- 
‘fal and rainous vices. His flocks and herds 
still grew in their new and rich pastures; 
the felt inclined, as his riches increased, and 
as most men do who feel the influence of 
large society, to Jay aside his rustic sim- 
plicity, and adopt the manners and learn 
the luxuries of city life; and at every re- 
‘moval of his tent he still went nearer So- 
dom, like the insect flitting in lessening 
cireles around the evening taper, till finally, 
and no doubt in kind indulgence to his 
aspiring family, he flits into the flame and 
falls, drea@fally mutilated and disabled, 
though not entirely dead. He leaves his 
tent in the pasture to his tenant herdmen, 
and takes up his elegant residence in the 
city. That he ranked himself and his 
family in the upper circle there, appears 
from the fact that when the heavenly stran- 
gers came to the city to warn him out, they 
found him: sitting at the public gate in 
‘princely leisure, ready to greet and receive, 
as in the name of the community, the re- 
spectable visitors; who might be public 
men, and tender them the hospitalities of 
his own house. His fortunes were now 
joined with those of a dissolute, reckless, 
and reprobate people. _ 

_ Perhaps Lot, in sharing the peculiar 
prosperity of Abraham, without Abrabam’s 
large and strong development of faith, 
committed the common mistake of the 
worldly mind, of supposing that gain was 
godliness. But bitter experience taught 
him rather that godliness is gain. It was 
a terrible blow to him and to his family to 


be warned out of Sodom, and leave all their 


goods to destruction. It can well be im- 
agioed with what mortal anguish his wife 
looked back upon their burning home, where 
all their costly conveniences and splendours 
were going up in smoke, ‘like the smoke 
of a furnace.”’ It would almost tend of 
itself to petrify a woman of the refined 
sod genuine worldly spirit, even without a 
miracle. 

They have barely escaped the flames of 
the city with their life. «It came to pass, 
when God destroyed the cities of the plain, 
that God remembered Abraham, and sent 
Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, when 
he overthrew the cities in which Lot dwelt.” 

A few of the useful thoughts suggested 
by this brief passage of sacred history will, 
if the Editors please, be followed out next 
week. J. W. Y. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Reasons for Being a Christian, a Pro- 
testant, and a Presbyterian. 


It is well for a man occasionally to ex- 
amine the ground whereon he stands, and 
determine whether he is indebted for his 
religious views to the prejudices of early 
. training, the dogmatic teachings of the 
sect he follows, or to a faithful personal 
examination, and the subsequent honest 
convictions of his own mind. We are jus- 
tified, I think, in feeling jealous of man’s 
authority; and unless there can be found a 
‘thus saith the Lord,” either literally or 
-by.implication for a religious principle, it 
‘is entitled to but little respect. « Kccle- 
Biastical Councils” may promulgate dooc- 
trines, but if these doctrines coincide not 
with reason and God’s word, they surely 
belong to the same bundle of rubbish 
which contains “immaculate conception” 
and “purgatory.” 

One evening, a short time ago, as I sat 
in my room alone, I fell into a train of 
meditation on this subject, and candidly 
endeavoured to see whether my denomina- 
tional position as a Presbyterian was suc- 
ceptible of a satisfactory analysis to my 
‘own uvbiassed judgment. I considered 
the subject in each of its several grada- 
tions. For instance, I find myself, lst. A 
Christian by nature and family. 2d. A 
trusting, hoping Christian, in distinction 
from a merely nominal one. 3d. In the 
great Protestant department of Christi- 
anity. 4th. Neither an Episcopalian, nor 
a Baptist, nor a Methodist, nor a Uni- 
tarian, nor a Universalist, nor a Quaker, 
but a Presbyterian. 

Now, the pertinent question which forced 
itself upon my mind was, ‘‘ How comes it 
that you are a Christian, and a Protestant, 
and a Presbyterian?” Let me, in answer- 
ing this question, cast aside, as far as pos- 
sible, the bias resulting from early educa- 
tion, and explore the channel through 
which the operations of my own mind 
would spontaneously lead me, irrespective 
of any man’s opinion, or of any creed, or 
of any book, save God's book. First, I 
find myself a Christian by nature and 
family. For this, however, no apology is 
needed, because it was something over 
which I had no control. It was according 
to the decree of Divine Providence. It 
was the pre-ordination of God. Second, a 
Christian by personal faith and repentance. 
If so be that I am a Christian of this 
stamp, how came I so? I answer, From 
the necessities of my moral nature, and 
through the instrumentality of the Spirit’s 
fnfluence. Overwhelmed by a sense of 
sig, and tossed with anguish on its dark 
‘aod turbulent billows, where could relief 
‘be found? Human philosophy, Paganism, 
Mohammedanism, offered no medicine to 
heal, no refuge to which to fly; but Christ 
had said, « Look unto me and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth.” It was he who 
cheered me, and took the load from my 
‘back, and the burden from my heart. 
Hence I became his follower, and stood 


DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 
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{the third place, a Protestant? 
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before the world as something more than a 
merely nominal Christian. Yet why, in 
Because 
the Papacy would have me trust in the 
Church rather than in Christ; to confess 
to men rather than to God; adore the 
Virgin rather than her Son ; to give atten- 
tion to such trumpery as dead men’s bones, 
purgatory, transubstantiation, genuficctions, 
holy coats, and the winking eyes of a 
pictured Madonna, instead of storing my 
miod with valuable truths from God’s 
word. The absurdities of the Papacy were 
too great for my faith to swallow, and so I 
protested. ‘But how comes it,” I may be 
asked, ‘that you are not of the Prelacy?” 
Without desiring to give offence to that 
respectable body of Christians known as 
Episcopalians, I must say, that I can see 
no warrant in the Bible for their peculiar 
pretensions. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the claim of any distinct sect 
to being the Church, and the exclusive 
Church, is as unscriptural as it is arrogant. 
Such a claim ignores all other ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, however they may be 
blessed of God, or visited by his Spirit. 
You may observe some church to be a 
great moral centre, irradiating mental and 
religious light, and producing and re- 
producing all the beneficent fruits of the 
Spirit, yet forsooth, if such church be out- 
side the prelatical pale, it is just no church. 
To say nothing of baptismal regeneration 
or apostolical succession, I find that I cannot 
have fellowship with those who presumptu- 
ously declare that a large proportion of 
God’s people, however faithful they may 
be found, are yet no true church members. 

Neither am I a Baptist; and in stating 
my reasons, I remark that, while I have 
never been able to discover any scriptural 
or experimental evidence that regeneration 
takes place in the baptism of infants, I 
must still be indulged in the conviction 
that several potent arguments for the prac- 
tice of the sacred rite may be inferentially 
drawn from the Holy Testaments, both Old 
and New. As an ordinance, it is of a most 
tender and consoling character, for in set- 
ting the seal of the covenant on the brow 
of the unconscious child, he is brought into 
new and more interesting relations; and if 
parental faithfulness follow, so will of neces- 
sity almost true conversion. Then what a 
stress our Baptist brethren lay on the mode 
of administering baptism. It is a wonder 
to us that there should be so many words 
and controversies and new Bible transla- 
tions on a subject of such indifference. 
But the most objectionable feature in the 
Baptist system is the denial of the Lord’s 
Sapper to such as are not of their sect, 
or in other words, ‘close communion.” 
What a hard and most repulsive practice 
is this. It is at least as uncharitable as 
the dogma of exclusive validity of ordina- 
tion claimed by the Prelatists, and hav- 
ing a hatred of all sectarian dogmas what- 
ever, which are’not to be found .in God’s 
word. Iam nota Baptist. ~ 

To my Methodist friends I would re- 
spectfully say, While I Jove you, and, 
indeed, the other sects, for all the good 
you have done, and are doing, I confess I 
do not like your doctrine. You hold that 
the true child of God, over whom angels 
have rejoiced, may so fall away as finally to 
perish. Now, this view is certainly as 
uncomfortable as I believe it to be unscrip- 
tural. Falls and defections occur too often, 
alas! in the lives of believers; but I am 
confident that the glorious doctrine may be 
gathered from the Divine word, that all 
those who have entered the Christian 
Church by the door of regeneration, will 
be kept by the mighty power of God unto 
salvation. And again, going to the other 
extreme, you say that a state of sinless 
perfection is not only attainable in the 
present life, but often is attained. You 
allege that there are some who commit 
no sin for a week, ora month, ora year, 
or perhaps for ten years. I see no war- 
want in the Bible or in the recorded ex- 
periences of the most eminent saints for a 
doctrine so pernicious. Truly, when a man 
gets to be thus perfect in his own estima- 
tion, I have my fears that he has left the 
rock, Christ Jesus, and is afloat on the 
treacherous sea of legality, with nothing to 
catch the favouring breezes which would 
seek to waft him to heaven, but the filthy 
rags of his own self-righteousness. 

Neither can I fellowship with the Unita- 
rians. If Unitarianism be a religion, it is 
as a body without a soul, Christianity with- 
out Christ. Yet the followers of this sys- 
tem aver that they do believe in Christ. 
So they do as a teacher, as an exemplar, as 
an exponent of the Divine mind; but not 
as the God-man, the sacrificial atonement. 
It is not with them ‘salvation by faith in 
Christ,”’ but through progressive stages of 
natural goodness without Christ. If they 
admit that he was the Son of God, so also 
they insist that we are in some similar 
sense the sons of God; coming short rather 
in the limited measure of our spiritual en- 
dowments, than varying in kind from those 
inherently possessed by the Saviour. There 
is no religious system, in my opinion, more 
presumptuous than Unitarianism. It seeks 
to despoil the dear Saviour of sinners of his 
divine honours, and brands the whole com- 
pany of orthodox believers throughout the 
world as idolaters; for if the ever blessed 
Jesus be merely a man, then are those who 
pray to him, adore him, and sing hymns in 
honour of his divine nature, in the practice 
of daily idolatry. As to Universalism, it is 
a senseless dream. I have never been able 
to understand the mental and moral hallu- 
cination which has drawn this heterodox 
doctrine from the New Testament. Retri- 
bution, eternal retribution seems stamped 
indelibly on every page. I have sometimes 
imegined that it would be an interesting 
experiment to have the four Gospels and 
the Epistles examined by a committee of 
learned men, inimical to Christianity, in 


itself considered. Appoint, for instance, 


twelve Mohammedans, twelve Brahmins, 
and twelve infidel philosophers, all of them 
skilled in logic and deductive reasoning, 
and placing the New Testament in their 
hands, ask them to inform us whether they 
can gather the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion from its pages. They might reply 
that they held the whole Christian system 
to be one of imposture, but our own book 
being the standard, they would, methinks, 
laugh to scorn the idea that it any where 
taught that all men will finally be saved. 
I believe it may be laid down as an axiom, 
that no man ever yet found the absurd 
fable of Universalism within the lids of the 
Bible, unless his own wish Wis father to a 
wilful and express determination to make 
the discovery. 

~ In the beginning of this article I re- 
marked that I was also not a Quaker. I 


have no repugnance to drab and brown, or 


| to theeing and thouing, provided it be done 


grammatically; but I love the sacraments 
which the Quakers neglect to celebrate. I 
love also to hear the Scriptures read in the 
churches; but so far as I know, the Quakers 
omit this imperative duty. If I had my 
way, I should, like St. Paul, never suffer a 
woman to speak in the church; but the 
Quakers encourage this breach of decorum. 
A mandate from the highest authority is 
given us to preach the gospel to every 
creature; but the Quakers acknowledge no 
obligation of obedience. They enjoy their 
own calm and cozy contemplations all by 
themselves; and if they are praiseworthy 
in not seeking to proselyte their neighbours, 
are they not also blameworthy in not seek- 
ing to save a perishing world? And I 
confess that it would be a difficult thing 


for me to control the current of my thoughts 


and reflections through a prolonged silent 
meeting. After the activities of the week, 
whither would not my mind wander with 
no speech or prayer to strike my ear, and 
no book with its printed page to meet my 
eye and affect my heart. | 

_ But to conclude. I ama Presbyterian, 
because the Bible and Presbyterianism 
teach that all men are by nature sinners; 
and that they may be saved by repentance 
and faith in Christ. The Bible and Pres- 
byterianism hold also that they who persist 
in a godless life, and finally die impenitent, 
will be irremediably lost. The Lord of the 
Lord’s Supper would rebuke that body of 
Christians who should presume to deny a 
participation in that supper to any true 
believer; and in this, Presbyterianism seeks 
to follow the spirit of the Divine Master. 
Presbyterianism holds that adi churches 
entertaining evangelical sentiments, and 
following Christ, are true branches of his 
Church; and in this liberal view she thinks 
she has the word of God on her side. As 
I understand the Bible, it leaves the matter 
of church government and church organi- 


zation to be controlled and modified by 


circumstances; and Presbyterianism, al- 
though having a form of her own most 
conformable to Scripture, regards these 
extrinsics of religion as of little impor- 
tance relatively, and considers that parity 
or disparity in the order of the ministry is 
a question not vitally essential. The word 
of God seriously warns all those who have 
not been ‘born again” to keep outside the 
sacred enclosure of the Christian Church; 
and this proper exclusion Presbyterianism 
seeks toenforce. Inshort, the Westminster 
Catechism, that brief but graphic summary 
of religious doctrine, and, as I think, of 
true Bible doctrine, is at the same time 
an exponent of Presbyterianism. Presbyte- 
rianism endorses every word of it. Hence 
Presbyterianism is my csm, and I can never, 
consistently, be other than 
A True PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


THE OATH. 


Messrs. Editors—Amongst your “ Foreign 
Items,”” in your paper of March 23, you 
have one headed, “Refusing the Oath by a 
Presbyterian.”” It appears, however, that 
the lady in question did not ‘refuse the 
oath,” but only refused to “kiss the Testa- 
ment.” There is, in my estimation, a very 
great difference between ‘‘refusing the 
oath” and refusing to perform an act of 
worship in a way confessedly idolatrous. It 
has often seemed strange to the writer that 
Presbyterians should ever consent to “kiss 
the Testament,” or the Bible, in taking the 
oath. Atan early period in the Colonial 
history of Pennsylvania, the Presbyterians 
of Lancaster, Chester, and other counties, 
memorialized the Colonial Assembly, ask- 
ing to be exempted from taking the corpo- 
ral oath, which they alleged to be idola- 
trous, and to be permitted to take it in the 
form which they deemed scriptural, viz., 
by “‘liftiog up the hand to God.” Their 
prayer was promptly granted, and the sol- 
emn and impressive form, now used in the 
majority of the Courts of the Common- 
wealth, prescribed. In the great majority 
of the Courts, especially in the interior and 
the west, the corporal oath is seldom used; 
and in many counties the person who would 
take it would be set down by the simple 
spectators as a Roman Catholic. In New 
England and the West the solemn and im- 
pressive form of lifting up the hand is very 
generally used; though of late years the 
corporal oath has been more generally in- 
troduced, chiefly, it is presumed, on account 
of the wide diffusion of a Roman element 
through our population. 


This whole subject is discussed in Dr. 


D. X. Junkin’s work on the Oath, publish- 
ed by the Martiens; but as many do not 
have access to it, the present writer would 


like to remiod his Presbyterian brethren 


and fellow-citizens, 

Ist. That the oath is an act of religious 
worship. Deut. x. 20; Confession of Faitb, 
chap. xxii. 

2. That, therefore, it ought to be taken 
in the manner and form approved in the 
word of God. 

8. That «the second commandment for- 
biddeth the worshipping of God by images, 
or any other way not appointed in his 
word.”” Shorter Catechism, Quest. 51; 
Deut. xii. 32. 

4. That there is not the slightest author- 
ity in the Bible for using the volume as a 
sacrum, by tact of which the act of wor- 
ship involved in the oath is performed. 

5. The kiss is never sanctioned in Scrip- 
ture as an act of homage and worship, ex- 
cept to the person of the Son of God him- 
self. Ps..ii. 12. It no where authorizes 
the kissing of any symbol or image. 

6. The kiss, as an act of worship, is al- 
ways mentioned in Scripture as an idola- 
trous act. 1 Kings xix. 18; Job xxxi. 
26,27; Hos. xiii. 2. And history proves 
that it is of Pagan and idolatrous origin. 

7. The Scotch form of the oath is the 
patriarchal form. Gen. xiv. 22. The 
Mosaic Deut. xxxii. 40. The form used 
by the Jews down to the time of our Lord; 
and it is the New Testament and Apocalyp- 
tic form, Rev. x. 5. God’s own example 
sanctions it, and the very metonomy by 
which the act of swearing is described in 
Scripture proves its ancient and universal 
use. Pa. exliv. 8; Isa. xliv. 20, and Ixii. 8. 

It is not contended that an oath is not 
equally binding, by whatever form it may 
be taken. The form is one thing, the 
spirit another; and no matter what the 
form, it is an awful crime to violate an 
oath. But ought not all Christians to con- 
form their practice as nearly to Scripture as 
possible? I bonour the Scotch lady for 
her loyalty to conscience. Would that she 
had more imitators. When the venerable 
Dr. Miller was tendered the oath in the 


| 


| back the book, and, raising his hand, said, 


swear with the uplifted hand!’ and 
there was a thrill of admiration and of 
confidence ran through the tribunal and 
the spectators. And perhaps the sublimest 
spectacle presented in modern history was 
when the vast assemblage of the Scotch and 
English Covenanters took oath to maintain 
the solemn league and covenant—a sea of 
uplifted hands was presented to heaven and 
to the spectator’s gaze. 

Is it not desirable that, in these days, 
when oaths seem to be, alas! like flax iu 
the flame, the true nature and the true 
form of the ordinance be more thoroughly 
considered, and more widely inculcated. 

PHILOBIBLIA. 


/ For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER. 


BY MRS, SARAH H. HAYES. 


Go and say to Hezekiah: Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of David, thy father, I have heard thy 
prayer—I have seen thy tears.—Jsaiah xxxviii. 5. 


Mortal! tossed on some wild billow, 
Woe behind and gloom before, 
Vainly longed oblivion’s pillow, 
Vainly sought some happier shore. 
Pierced with sorrow, wrung with anguish, 
Dark the dawgof coming years ; 
Let not hope or spirit languish, 
Heard are prayers and seen are tears. 


Widow! with thy babes about thee, 
Tortured by their hungry cry, 

Mercy’s arms unseen are round thee— 
Hasband, father, in the sky. 

Hither, winged by trusting love, 
Slightest plaint he ever hears; 

In thy trouble look above— | 
Heard are prayers and seen are tears. 


Mourner! when the clouds of sorrow 
Darkly lower above thy head— 
When Joy’s pencil paints no morrow— 
When thy hopes are with the dead— 
Wear again the garb of gladness, 
In religion calm thy fears, 
Loved ones meet afar from sadness— 
Heard are prayers and seen are tears. 


Blest the thought that all may ever 
L»ok to thee, great God, above; 

Blest that bonds which time can sever 
Are united in thy love. 

Thou a refuge ever provest, 
When the darkest tempest nears, 

Thou canst guard the fold thou lovest— 
Heard are prayers and seen are tears. 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DE PROPAGANDA FIDE.- 


Messrs. Editors—-T wo correspondents of the 
Presbyterian have lately argued the propriety 
and advantage of instructing our missionaries 
in the languages of those to whom their min- 
istry is to be devoted, before we send them 
abroad. One of those correspondents wrote 
with special reference to “the languages of 
Iodia.”” In addition to what has been al- 
ready well written on this method, let us 
receive suggestions also from some of our 
most experienced and best educated mis- 
sionaries. Preliminary instruction in the 
Pagan languages seems to hve an analogi- 
cal argument in the gift of tongues by the 
Almighty Spirit of grace to the Apostles 
before their outgoing into heathendom; and 
this preliminary instruction is commended 
by its feasibility, its large economy of 
strength and life, and its promise of more 
immediate efficiency for the missionary 
when he shall have reached his field. 
Those who have made the experiment 
know how rapidly, for example, in a so- 
journ in Europe they acquired a facility in 
using the French and German languages 
after they had_Jaid a good grammatical and 
colloquial foundation at home in _ those 
tongues. Just at this point of a previous 
training in the language of a heathen land, 
the preparation of many Protestant mission- 
aries has been lame; and through this 
lameness the missionary work of the Ame- 
rican Church has lost vastly. Before he 
could preach one short sermon, the grave 
received the missionary struggling to mas- 
ter the new language in a climate that 
made his life short indeed. In getting 
ready our men for missions, as in other 
things, precipitancy is not economy nor 
efficiency. Have not Papists been adroit 
in this matter? Have they not in their 
College de propaganda fide, or, in their 
‘‘seminary for missions to foreign nations,” 
instructed men in the languages of Siam, 
Tonquin, Cochin China, Persia, and other 
Asiatic nations; and in this respect have 
they not equipped missionaries in a manner 
instructive to Protestants? I am not in- 
formed whether our brethren in Germany 
and Great Britain have been in the habit 
of procuring instruction in the requisite 
foreign tongues for their missionaries be- 
fore their departure to Pagan countries, 
nor what methods are pursued in such in- 


stitutions as “the Mission Seminary” at 


Gosport, England, of Dr. Bogue was 
President. It is not enough that one and 
another of our returned missionaries, expe- 
rienced and accomplished servants of the 
Lord, have been ready for years past to give 
instruction in the languages of India or 
Ciina, or other Pagan lands—we want in 
the Church in Christendom a practical re- 
cognition of this kind of training as part of 
the regular and requisite preparation for 
her missionaries. Let our Church courts 
in this land, our Boards of foreign missions, 
our Presbyteries in foreign fields, and the 
Professors in our theological seminaries 
give utterance to their mature conclusions 
on this scheme. Is it best that the acqui- 
sition of the new language Should be made 
in the foreign field, and simultaneously 
with the acclimation of the missionary, 
and simultaneously, also, with his first 
practical acquaintance with the heathen 
and their peculiarities? And may not this 
question be argued now with larger data 
than those which could be had years ago, 
when teachers and grammatical and lexico- 
graphical appliances of so many heathen 
tongues could not be procured? 

Whether a foreign mission ‘seminary 
should be organized among us, or whether 
the training advocated should be done by 
additional professors in one of our existing 
theological seminaries, are but questions of 
detail which need not be difficult of settle- 
ment. Should the Protestant Church once 
conclude that in all ordinary cases a term 
of some two years in a Christian land, with 
surroundings ministrative to growth in 
grace, shall be spent in the instruction of 
her licentiates in the languages and litera- 
ture of the heathen lands to which they are 
called; or, should it be required that her 
theological students who contemplate for- 


great Church case in Philadelphia, he put ' eign missions shall contemporaneously with 


| their theological training, but with a term 


lengthened by at least the space of one 
year, be taught the languages, and some- 
thing of the literature of the heathen to 
whom they are about to go—should this 
subject assume its just proportions in the 
convictions of Presbyterian Christians, I 
am persuaded that through the favour of 
the Head of the Church, the teachers and 
the pecuniary requisites would be furnished. 

I would submit these thoughts to your 
notice, Messrs. Editors, with becoming 
difidence. Deeming the subject of great 
importance, I would thankfully see the sug- 
gestions of older and wiser heads than mine. 
Possibly the scheme advocated by your cor- 
respondents has been already examined and 
rejected by able and judicious men. 

Truly yours, JAMES CLARK. 
Philadelphia, April 4, 1861. 


THE FRENCH IN SYRIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Berrvut, March 1, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—It may not be uninte- 
resting to your doubtless made 
familiar with the late outrages which have 
taken place in this part of the world, and 
who, in consequence, have felt an interest 
which they never before experienced in 
every thing belonging to it, to have some 
account of the alterations and improvements 
effected by the soldiers of his Majesty Na- 
poleon III. since their arrival in Beirut 
about six months ago. The energy and 
activity which characterize the inhabitants 
of colder climates than that of Palestine, is 
a source of never-ceasing wonder to the in- 
dolent and sluggish natives; and great has 
been their astonishment on beholding the 
manner in which their military guests have 
set themselves to work to make with their 
own hands, roads and quarters better suited 
to their ideas of comfort and propriety 
than those which they found prepared for 
their accommodation by their hosts. As 
the principal gate of the town possessed a 
mean-looking and dirty entrance, and as it 
was the intention of the French to make a 
carriage road from the landing place to 
join the Damascus road, in order that 
troops, carriages, horses, and baggage might 
be more easily transported to their camp 
than by going the old zigzag way, which 
being in some places very narrow and in 
ill repair, would be exccedingly inconve- 
nient to use, they have cut through a small 
hill, and also thrown up an arch overspan- 
ning the city gate, over which they have 


laid the new road, thereby making a rather | 


pretty looking entrance to the town. The 
peat manner in which this entrance is built 
affords a striking contrast to the clumsy 
and unfinished style of the former native 
architecture. Not, however, content with 
making new roads, they have employed 
themselves during this winter in cleansing 
and repairing the old ones; and it is rather 
amusing to ride by and watch them work- 
ing as busily as bees, whilst the natives 
stand by in open-mouthed astonishment, 


wondering what good will be attained by 


cleaning streets. ‘Is it not the street?” 
they say—‘‘ why should it be cleaned like 
a house?” The little scamps of the town 
also seem to take particular pleasure in 
teasing and annoying, as much as possible, 
the soldiers whilst at work. For instance, 
one will take a piece of mud as large as his 
head, and throw it into the part that has 
just been most carefully cleaned, and run 
off shouting, “«Clean the streets well, don’t 
leave any mud in the path, or what will the 
officer say?” Another will come slyly be- 
hind a soldier, and trip him up, so that he 
nearly measures his length in the puddle 
near which he is standing, thereby making 
the muddy water fly about in all directions, 
whilst the offender screams out at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘Dis done, Monsieur, you 
have dirtied the road’’—and then rushes off 
followed by the execrations of the poor 
workman, which, as they are expressed in 
French, are not very intelligible to the 
young rogues, who, however, take pleasure 
in repeating them as nearly as possible, 
and giving the next Frenchman they may 


meet the benefit of their newly acquired 


accomplishment. 

From this it may be easily seen that 
there is little or no love lost between 
Frenoh and Arabs; notwithstanding which, 
the French language bids fair to become as 
fashionable in this country as it is in Ku- 
rope. It is impossible to walk any distance 
without being saluted by the natives in 
French instead of Arabic, whilst should 
you answer in their own language, some of 
them would take it as an insult, and say 
with an air of offended dignity, «Cannot I 
speak French?” Much amusement is de- 
rived by the natives in teaching Arabic to 
the soldiers, as they meet ‘them strolling 
about the streets. A knot of men and boys 
will collect about a single Frenchman, and 
salute his curious pronunciation with roars 
of laughter, then advise him to go and talk 
his Arabic to any one that will be able to 
understand him without having an inter- 
preter. Such are the pranks which the 
Christians of this town love to play upon 
the poor fellows who have left their «Belle 
France” to fight their battles for them, 
and to protect them. Gratitude is certainly 
not a distinguishing mark of the Arabs, 
any more than their appreciation of the 
benefits which are likely to accrue to them 
from their intercourse with inhabitants of 
one of the most civilized nations of the 
world. It must be confessed that the 
French do not always deserve the admira- 
tion and confidence which it should be their 
object to elicit from the people, as many of 
their doings are neither justifiable nor com- 
mendable. It is a practice with some of 
the soldiers to go and buy articles which 
they fancy, at the various shops, and then 
quietly march off without paying their 
money, while the enraged shopkeeper 
storms and curses from his seat in the back 
part of his little den, fully aware that he 
would be utterly unable to overtake the 
rapid strides of the close-jacketed purloiner, 
encumbered .as he himself is with his flow- 
ing robes and ponderous turban, even if he 
dared to leave his baskets of oranges and 
lemons, radishes and carrots, bowls of sour 
milk and olives, to the tender mercies of 
every vagrant or half-starved donkey that 
passes by. 

No one passing by the Damascus road 


can help being struck by the remarkable | 


change which a few months have made in 
its appe@fance. Sentry-boxes, painted of a 
bright green, (the sacred colour of the 
Mohammedans, although the time has gone 
by when the temerity of the Christians for 
making use of that tint would be punished 
without mercy,) are stationed at intervals 
along the road, extending from the omnibus 
station to the French camp at the Pines, a 


| distance of about two miles. This road is 


always enlivened by gaily attired French 
officers and soldiers in their varied uniforms, 
promenading or galloping on their horses, 
which, to our eyes, accustomed as they are 
to the po 8 and delicate Arabian steed, 
appear ratiter clumsy and ill made. They 
are, however, well adapted to endure fatigue, 
and thereby attain the object for which 
they are brought out. There are many 
new shops also fitted up as drinking and 
gambling saloons, and although such places 
are little enough to be desired in this 
country, where the contagion of evil exam- 
ple spreads fast enough to make the intro- 
duction of such nuisances greatly to be 
deprecated, they still add to the variety of 
the scene—especially when a Vivandiére, 
in her picturesque costume, stands smiling 
coquettishly at the door; and the contrast 
which their gay fittings up present to the 
dingy and squalid Arab shops on the oppo- 
site side of the way, cannot fail to strike 
a beholder, and to make the Damascus road 
a favourite afternoon promenade for the 
natives, always fond of variety and gaiety. 
An electric telegraph from this city to 
Damascus is in progress, and in a fair way 
of being speedily finished. 

Such are a few of the works upon which 
the French are constantly emp!oyed. They 
are not allowed, like the Turkish soldiers, 
to pass their time in inactivity and indo- 
lence. It is a pleasing sight to watch their 
proceedings at theircamp. In one place a 
party may be seen washing their clothes, 
employing the French fashion of beating 
them with stones upon a rock, assisted by 
another party who fasten lines from one 


pine tree to another, upon which they hang | rind 2 Se : 
| broken globules of quicksilver, instinct with 


the wet clothes as soon as they have passed 
through the beating and purifying process. 
A little further on, some are employed ‘in 
sweeping and arranging their tents. Some 
others are standing about, knitting stock- 
ings and mittens, whilst others are amusing 
themselves by building miniature mud for- 
tifications, and setting out pretty little gar- 
dens, which they encluse with tiny palings, 
and border all round with green moss, 
whilst they ame ornamented with artificial 
mounds, upon which are disposed shells 
and pebbles placed in fanciful and beautiful 
patterns, and rugged rocks, and grottoes. 
Another party will be playing at ninepins; 
altogether forming a scene of the most 
varied and picturesque character. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FIRST CHURCH, CAMDEN, N. J. 


At a recent meeting of the congregation of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Camden, 
New Jersey, held in reference to the resigna- 
tion by its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of 
his charge of the same, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, Our beloved and honoured pastor, the 
Rev. Daniel Stewart, D. D., has requested this 
church and congregation to unite with him in an 
application to the Presbytery of Burlington for a 
dissolution of the pastoral connection now exist- 
ing between us; and, in so doing, has been 
actuated solely by the consideration of the state 
of his health; and whereas, this congregation 
feels constrained to acquiesce in this request, 
while atthe same time it deplores the necessity 
which, in the providence of God, has forced him 
to this conclusion; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That while this church and con- 


on would desire to bow rangers! to the 
i 


ealings of Divine Providence in thus in 
the necessity of a separation between our pastor 
and ourselves, we cannot remain unaffected in 
view of his departure from us, but must take occa- 
sion to express our sincere regret at the termina- 
tion of the services of one in whom we recog- 
nize the union of sterling talents, extensive ac- 
quirements in sacred and secular learning, and 
sound theology, with wisdom of counsel, urbanity 
of manner, and unaffected piety. 


cating 


[esolved, 2. That the earnest discharge of the’ 


duties of his high calling, and the uniform exhi- 
bition of Christian courtesy with which his la- 
bours among us have been pursued, have won for 
our pastor an endearing record in the affections 
of the people of his charge, which no distance of 
time or space can obliterate. | 
Resolved, 3. That we sympathize most sincercly 
with our pastor in the affliction which has so 
interfered with the discharge of his duties, and 
which gtill threatens, for a time at least, to dis- 
able him from the pastoral office; that he has our 
warmest wishes and earnest prayers that God 
would restore him to entire health, and so order 
his future lot as to enable him to labour per- 
manently and successfully in advancing the king- 


dom of our blessed Redeemer. 


Resolved, 4. That the foregoing resolutions be 
published in the Presbyterian. 
Respectfully, &c., 
Wittram F. Suita, Sec’y. 


- the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk met at Oneida 
Valley on the 2d of April. One new candidate 
for the ministry was taken under the care of 
Presbytery. The Rev. Andrew Cochran and 
Judge William F. Allen were appointed Com- 
missioners to General Assembly, with R. W. 
Condit, D. D., and L. B. Wells as alternates. 
The reports of the churches were full of inte- 
rest as showing progress and manifest tokens 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. A con- 
siderable part of the sessions of Presbytery 
was devoted to preaching, and to meetings for 
conference and prayer. C. R. G. 


Native Indian Army. 


Conversions,in the 


The Bombay Guardian has the follow- 
ing interesting information from Pegu: 

‘(A few weeks ago, a Jemadar, Sheikh 
Ibrahim, of the Regiment, M. N. L, 
stationed at Thyet Myoo, announced his 
belief in Christ, and was publicly baptized. 
It appears that the Mohammedans of the 
regiment were greatly incensed against him, 
and secretly forbade any of their persua- 
sion from assisting him in any way; in 
fact, I believe, he was what is called ‘put 
into country.’ This circumstance coming 
to the ears of Colonel Ireland, the officer 
commanding the regiment, he at once had 
the Senior Mussulman Subadar up, and said 
to him, ‘Subadar, I will have no one 
persecuted for their religion’s sake in my 
regiment; and remember if Jemadar Sheikh 
Ibrahim is in any way improperly treated, 
I shall hold you personally responsible.’ 
This caution had the desired effect. Short- 
ly after, the Subadar Major, an old Rajput, 
joined from Madras, and hearing of Jema- 
dar Sheikh Ibrahim’s conversion, went up 
to him and said, ‘ As you are a believer in 
Christ, I honour you for publicly becom- 
ing a Christian,’ and shook him by the 
hand. Before the persecution came to the 
Colonel’s ears, not a man would cook for 


the Jemadar, and when one of the subal- 


terns of the regiment, a young but most 
devout follower of our blessed Saviour, one 
whose arm is strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might, begged him té 
come and take his meals with him, he said 
he would gladly do so, but the food was 
richer than be was accustomed to eat, and 
he@was afraid it would not agree with him. 
It appears that others in the corps are in- 
quiring, and are purchasing Bibles them- 
selves. 

‘“‘T wo men of the 32d Regiment, M. N. L., 
at Moulmein, have also lately been pub- 
licly baptized by Mr. Haskell, one of the 
American missionaries there, and several 
Mussulmans in the town of Rangoon. 

‘“‘ Both at Rangoon and Thyet Myoo, and 
at Moulmein too, I believe, prayer-meetings 
have been, and continue tape held, to pray 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Perhaps these few conversions are the first 
few drops of a copious shower.” 

* 
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A PERPETUAL MIRACLE. 


The force of miracles in proof of the 
Divinity of the Holy Scriptures is undoubt- 
edly great; and yet no individual was ever 
converted from sin to holiness by a mira- 
cle. Many have had their attention ar- 
rested by miracles, and been disposed to 
receive the Bible as the word of God by 
reason of their convincing power; but 
genuine conversion is the appropriate work 
of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless persons, 
not a few who are unbelieving, think that 
if they could only behold a miracle, in vin- 
dication of the claims of the Bible to have 
descended from heaven, their doubts would 
be dissipated at once, and they would be- 
come sincere Christians. To such we com- 
mend the Jews. They are a miracle, and 
have been a standing miracle fur nearly 
twenty centuries—a miracle so signal that 
he who resists it would not be persuaded 
by any miracle. In the eloquent language 
of another: | 

‘‘ The present physical, moral, and social 
condition of the Jews must be a miracle. 
We can come to no other conclusion. Had 
they continued from the commencement of 
the Christian era down to the present hour, 
in some national state as that in which we 
find the Chinese, walled off from the rest of 
the human family, and by their selfishness 
on a national scale, and their repulsion of 
alien elements, resisting every assault from 
without, in a shape of hostile invasion, and 
from an overpowering national pride, for- 
bidding the introduction of new and foreign 
customs, we should not see so much of mir- 
acle interwoven with their existence. But 
this is not their state; far from it. They 
are neither a united and dependent nation 
nor a parasitic province. They are peeled 
and scattered into fragments; but like 


cohesive power, ever claiming affinity, and 
ever ready to amalgamate. Geography, 
armies, genius, politics, and foreign help, 
do not explain their existence; time and 
climate, and customs equally fail to unravel 
it. None of these are, or can be springs of 
their perpetuity. They have been spread 
over every part of the habitable globe; 
have lived under the reign of every dynasty ; 
they have shared the prote¢tion of just laws, 
the oppression of cruel ones, and witnessed 
the rise and progress of both; they have 
used every tongue, and have lived in every 
latitude. The snows of Lapland have chill- 
ed, and the suns of Africa have scorched 
them. They have drunk of the Tiber, the 
Thames, the Jordan, the Mississippi. In 
every country, and in every degree of latitude 
and longitude, we finda Jew. It is not so 
with any other race. Empires, the most 
illustrious, have fallen, and buried the men 
that constructed them, but the Jew has 
lived among the ruins, a living monument 
of indestructibility. Persecution has un- 
sheathed the sword and lighted the faggot; 
Papal superstition and Moslem barbarism 
have smote them with unsparing ferocity; 
penal rescripts and deep prejudice have 
visited on them most unrighteous chastise- 
ment, and notwithstanding all, they sur- 
vive. Like their own bush on Mount Ho- 
reb, Israel has continued in the flames un- 
consumed. They are the aristocracy of 
Scripture, reft of coronets—princes in degra- 
dation. A Babylonian, a Theban, a Spar- 
tan, an Athenian, a Roman, are names 
known in history only; their shadows alone 
haunt the world, and flicker on its tablets. 
A Jew walks every street, dwells in every 
capital, traverses every exchange, and re- 
lieves the monotony of the nations of the 
earth. The race has inherited the heir- 
loom of immortality, incapable of extinction 
or amalgamation. Like streamlets from a 
common head, and composed of waters of a 
peculiar nature, they have flowed along 
every stream, without blending with it, or 
receiving its colour or its flavour, and tra- 
versed the surface of the globe, amid the 
lapse of many centuries, peculiar, distinct, 
alone. The Jewish race at this day is per. 
haps the most striking seal of the truth of 
the sacred oracles. There is no possibility 
of accounting for their perpetual isolations, 
their depressed but distinct being, on any 
grounds save those revealed in the records 
of truth.” —Jteligious Herald. 


— 


REV. S. B. WILSON, DD. 


‘‘Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age; they shall be fat and flourishing; 
to show that the Lord is upright.” Psalm 
xcii. 13-15. 

The evening of March 17th witnessed a 
pleasing and solemn scene in the chapel of 
Union Seminary, Prince Edward, Virginia. 
This being the time in course for the vene- 
rable President, Dr. S. B. Wilson, to preach, 
he began his discourse by remarkiog that 
this day was the anniversary of his seventy- 
eighth birth-day. He then proceeded, with 
most appropriate tenderness and solemnity, 
to preface his sermon with some recollec- 
tions of the long period during which he 
had witnessed the growth of our country 
and Church. He said when he was born, 
in 1783, there was no Constitution nor 
President: but the United States were the 
Confederated Colonies still, with about 
three millions of inhabitants. He lives to 
see them thirty-one millions. The States 
were then thirteen; they are now thirty- 
four. Of the faculty who taught him, not 
one now survives, nor of the Presbytery 
which ordained him. Of his fellows in 
College, the sole survivors are the Rey. 
John McElhenny of Greenbrier, Andrew 
B. Davidson of Rockbridge, and the Hon. 
John J. Crittenden. Of the young minis- 
ters who began their career with him in 
Virginia, only one remains—Dr. James 
Hoge of Columbus, Ohio. When he was 
ordained, A. D. 1806, the Synod of Vir- 
ginia contained three scattered Presbyte- 
ries; now the same ground is occupied by 
eight. Six years after his ordination his 
hands helped to lay the foundations of 
Princeton Seminary, the first infant enter- 
prise of our Church in organizing theologi- 
cal education; and to place Archibald 
Alexander there as its single Professor. 
Now the Church has six seminaries, none 
manned with less than four teachers. 

After a brief review of such results of a 
ministry of fifty-seven years, he then pro- 
ceeded to say that he wished to bear one 
more earnest testimony, standing thus alone, 
the last remnant of a departed generation, 
and with his own steps close to the thresh- 
hold of that solemn world into which all his 
cotemporaries had entered, to the precious- 
ness of the religion of Jesus Christ. Todo 


this, he combined the words of God uttered | 


by.Solomén, Keel. xii. 8, with those deliv- 
ered by Jeremiah, Lamentations Mii. 24, in 
order to contrast the blessedness of the 
Lord’s service with the vanity of worldliness. 
A congregation composed as his was, almost 
exclusively of youth, could not listen with- 
out feeling, to appeals so tender and sol- 
emn, and to a testimony so emphatic, to the 
faithfuloess of the Redeemer and the hap- 
piness of his service, as tested in so long a 
life-time: and we cannot doubt that God 
will hear the preacher’s yearning prayers 
by which they were seconded. The Church 
has an invaluable treasure in the matured 
counsels, the paternal warnings, and the 


intercessfon of her hoary-hcaded servants. 


chiefest honours and blessings. 

It may be added, we trust without viola- 
ting the proprieties of personal and domestic 
relations, that the history of Dr. Wilson 
does of itself present a strong instance of 
the truth that godliness shall enjoy the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come. It has been a@ his- 
tory not unvisited indeed with sorrows; 
sanctified afflictions have gently marked it 
again and again. But the goodness of God 
has been equally marked. He enjoys, by 
virtue of a long life of temperance, industry, 
and sanctity, a green old age; and though 
by reason of strength his years have far 
overpassed the allotted three-score years 
and ten, yet his strength is not “labour 
and sorrow,” but it may be said, as ot 
Moses, with slight qualification, “yet was 
not his eye dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” He has lived to see a faithful 
fulfilment of God’s covenant with bis seed— 
all his children, and nearly all his adult 
rrand-children, being communicants in the 
Church. All his sons are presbyters, and 
two of them honoured ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church, and to these may be 
already added three other young ministers 
of the second generation. So a serene old 
age is passing usefully and honourably, in 
the bosom of a Christian family, and 
cheered by the increasing prosperity of the 
Seminary to which the last twenty years of 
his life have been consecrated. 

We take the liberty to glance at this 
happy picture, not for the purposes of com- 
pliment, but for the higher and holier 
object of pointing every young man who 
reads these lines to the instruction which it 
illustrates. It says:—‘‘ Behold, that thus 
shall the man be blessed that feareth the 
Lord. The Lord shall bless thee out of 
Zion: and thou shalt see the good of Jeru- 
salem all the days of thy life. Yea, thou 
shalt see the children’s children, and peace 
upon Israel.” —Central Presbyterian. 


AN OLD BIBLE. 


The Chicago (Illinois) Tribune says :—As 
considerable interest in old books seems 
to be manifest at this time, allow me 
to give you a description of an old Bible 
owned by Mr. Edwin Hubbard, now of Chi- 
cago. This work is printed in black letter, 
with side notes in Roman characters. The 
title page informs us that it is “‘ Translated 
according to the Hebrew, and conferred 
with the best translations in divers lan- 
guages. With most profitable Annotations 
upon all the hard places, and other things 
of great importance, as may appear in the 
epistle to the reader. And also a most pro- 
fitable concordance for the ready finding out 
of any thing in the same contained.” The 
imprint is as follows: — Imprinted at Lon- 
don by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, 
Printer to the Queen’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, 1589, Cum gratia et privilegio Regiz 
Maiestatis.” 
the third English translation of the entire 
Bible—the first translation being published 
in 1530. It is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 


- 


PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN. 


The following account of the progress of 
the gospel in Spain is taken from a letter 
lately received by the Colonial Church and 
School Society. We are sure that it will 
be read with pleasure by all who are inter- 
ested in the spread of p Saale truth ia 
Spain; and we only regret that the number 
of names and details which it contains, and 
which it would be unwise to publish, pre- 
vent us from giving the whole letter:—*“ In 
respect to the state of religious affairs in 


of obtaining information through a Spanish 
acquaintance of mine who is deeply inter- 


is, | believe, a man of very good character, 
and sincere, as well as clever, well-educated, 
and cautious. He informs me that there 
are only two persons in prison in Seville at 
present for the cause of religion; one of 
them has nobly refused to accept his liberty, 
conditional on his being silent for the fu- 
ture. He introduced me the other evening 
toa young man who gave me interesting 
details relative to the congregations in four 
towns. He says that the church in one of 
these places has been in existence about 
eight months, and consists of 135 enrolled 
brethren and twenty-five women. They 
have as their minister Don ,& young 
man who was in course of preparation for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, when he 
became acquainted with the truth of the 
gospel; and he is, I am told, a very good 
preacher. Their doctrines appear to me to 
be scriptural and very simple. I am told 
that there is a great want of Bibles;—in 


fourteen for 160 members. 


The WEEK of PRAYER at the HAGUE. 


A very interesting letter has been re- 
ceived by the Evangelical Alliance from 
Dr. Cappadose, dated “The Hague, Febru- 
ary 8, 1861.” 
stance: 

The invitation issued by this Committee 
had been translated and circulated in Hol- 
land. A large and suitable room was 
hired for the meetings at the Hague dur- 
ing the week. The attendance, consider- 
able at the first, increased every day, and 
comprised persons of all ranks of society— 
Ministers of State, noblemen and ladies, 
working men and the poor. ‘In order,” 
says Dr. Cappadose, ‘‘ to show that we were 
assembled as a branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, I commenced by reading the nine 
articles of our common basis, to indicate 


vague or merely philanthropic, but on purely 
evangelical ground. During the week the 
sad tidings arrived that a great inunda- 
tion had desolated several villages, and 
that the danger of greater similar calami- 
ties was imminent, which tended to quicken 
the prayers of the brethren. At length,” 
Dr. Cappadose writes, ‘“‘ Saturday arrived. 
The following day was to be our last day of 
the meetings. I had no rest, and the 
question constantly recurred to my mind, 
‘Is this the time to cease our united prayer?’ 
Fearing to do any thing simply accordion 
to my own wishes, in the early morning [ 
prayed earnestly that the Lord would s 

me his will in this matter. Scarcely had 
I concluded prayer, when I heard knocking 
at my door a dear brother, who had come 
for the purpose of making known to me 
the wish of many brethren that we should 
not close our meetings. the evenidg of 
Sunday, the 13th of January, the hall was 
crowded, and many fervent prayers were 
poured out.” 


are largely attended. 


If God has given me Christ, what have I to 
complain of; and how should I welcome 
the disease, or decay, which is sent to se 
cure him to me, and bring me to him.— 


Rev. T. Adams. 


| They should be valued and cherished as her. 


This, I believe, is a copy of — 


this part of Spain, I have reliable means - 


ested in the work of reformation; and who - 


the church above mentioned there are only 


The following is the sub- 


that these our meetings would not be on a 


Dr. Cappadose adds that the meetings 
are continued every Sunday evening, and 7 


Come. what will, God does me no harm. 
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ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America will hold 
Hext meeting In the Seventh Presbyterian 
Cliurch, Philadelphia, at eleven o'clock, A. M., on 

Thureday, the 16th of May, and will be opened 

ith a sermon by Rev. John W. Yeomans, D.D,, 
Moderate of the last Assembly. 

The Committee of Commissions will meet 
‘in the Lecture-room of the church on the Wednes- 
iday evening fireceding, at eight o'clock, to receive 
Commissions, and on Thursday morning, the day 
of the meeting, at-nine o’clock, for tle same pur- 


Soux Luysunx, Stated Clerk, 
Auexanper T. Permanent Clerk. 


. B.S. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are respect- 
‘fally requested to make out their lists of persons 
entitled to the Minutes on a seperate sheet, and to 
‘send ‘that, together with moneys for the Minutes, 
to G. H. Van Gelder, Esq. Treasurer of the General 
320 Wainat street, Philadelphia. 

Tee Comarren ARRANGEMENTS request 
Mommiissioners who expect to attend the meeting 
tof the General Assembly, to forward their names 
and office addresses to James Dunlap, Esq., 
821. ut street, Philadelphia, as soon as pos- 


sible. 
Places will be assigned to all such before their 
‘Jeaving home. 


* Dae notice will be given of any arrangements 


amade with Railroad Companies fur a reduction of 
fare. 
Jamus Duxtap, Chairman, 
Grorce SHarswoop, 
James Ross SNowDEN, 
MACALESTER, 
Joun McArrtuavr, 
James RUSSELL, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


Dr. Leysurn.—A letter just received 
from Dr. Leyburn, dated Paris, March 
29th, states that he expects to sail for 
shome, from Liverpool, in the Cunard 
‘steamer Asia, on the 13th inst. | 
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Tus Conversion or THE Younc.—Ac- 
-eofnts from different parts of our own and 
_other churches, leave no room to doubt that 
‘@ more than usual interest is being mani- 
‘fested by the youth of our land in religious 
subjeeta. Conversions have greatly multi- 
plied in Sabbath-schools, Seminaries, and 
Colleges; and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the usual fruits of the annual 
season of prayer for this interesting class 
‘will be quite as abundant this year as ever 
‘before. It is truly a gratifying fact that 
‘we are permitted so often to record God’s 
‘faithfalness to his promise, and to see those 
who must be the future hope of the Church 
‘consecrating themselves thus early to the 


DeatH or A MINIstER.—The Rev. Adam 
Gilchrist, for many years the pastor of the 
‘Presbyterian church in Fayetteville, North 
‘Carolina, died at the residence of his son- 
‘in-law, Judge Baker, at Lake City, Florida, 
‘on Wednesday, 27th ult. He was fifty-five 
‘years of age at the time of his death. The 
North Carolina Presbyterian thus closes a 

Tong and affecting notice of his life and 

“It is no exaggeration to say that, in his 
death, a mourning church has lost a faith- 
ful pastor, the Synod of North Carolina one 
of its most valuable members, and the town 
of Fayetteville a citizen who possessed in 
an unwonted degree every characteristic of 
the Christian gentleman. The kind coun- 
sellor of the writer in boyhood, our pastor 
in youth and our friend in manhood, we 
claim the privilege of bearing our feeble 
testimony to his varied excellencies—to his 
gentleness, his humility, his purity, and his 
exalted piety. His work is done—well 
‘done—and he sleeps well, now that life’s 
‘labours and sorrows are over.”’ 


Cottece CaTaLocures.—The annual 
catalogues of Lafayette and Princeton Col- 
leges have just beenissued. In the former 
the whole number of students is 87, viz: 
Seniors, 15; Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 30; 
Freshmen, 18. In the latter the whole 
pumber of students is 314, as follows:— 
Seniors, 88; Juniors, 85; Sophomores, 86; 
Freshmen, 55. A considerable addition 
has been made to the geological collection 
of the Princeton College, through the lib- 
erality of Governor Olden, viz: several 
‘series of fossils, containing nearly a thou- 
sand species, and numerous casts of large 
and rare reptiles. The libraries now con- 
tain 22,000 volumes. 


Deatu or Dr. HemMAN 
‘We regret to announce that this eminent 
servant of Christ died in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on Wednesday, 3d inst. at the 
age of eighty-one years. I'rom a brief no- 

‘tice of his death we learn that he was for 
‘many years the beloved pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Pittsfield, and sub- 
sequently, from 1823 to 1845, was Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. After resigning 

the Presidency he returned to Pittsfield, 
where he had long lived, to spend the resi- 
due of his days among a people who held 
him in the highest honour and respect. 
The deceased has long occupied a promi- 
nent place among the divines of New Eng- 
land. Several volumes from his pen have 
enjoyed a wide circulation, namely, ‘ Let- 
ters toa Son in the Ministry,”’ « Domestic 

Education,” and «A Tourin France, Great 

Britain, and Belgium.”’ He was also the 

active friend and advocate of all works of 
enlarged charity and benevolence. Dr. 

Humphrey was the father of the Rev. Dr. 

EK. P. Humphrey, Professor in the Theolo- 

gical Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, and 
of the Rev. Z. M. Humphrey of Chicago, 

Illinois. 


vv 


-Tae Sunpay Laws.—There is every 
indication that the iniquitous and persistent 
efforts made to repeal the excellent laws which 
have given security and peace to the city of 
New York on the Sabbath, will utterly fail. 
Though a bill has been reported to the Legis- 
lature in favour of repeal, bya majority of the 
Committee having the matter in charge, yet 
a report by a minority of the Committee has 
also been made, so convincing in argument, 
and so full of solid and irresistible truths, 
that we cannot believe that the Legislature 
will fail to comply with the universal wish 
of the best citizens of the State, and let the 
laws stand as they“are. The report thus 
reviews, in summing up, the arguments by 
which it resists the efforts of the enemies 
of the Christian Sabbath : 

“In view, then, of the fact that the re- 
peal of any portion of the laws in question 
would involve a departure from the legisla- 
tive policy of this commonwealth for more 


‘than two centuries; that it would contra- | 


vene the known convictions of the great 
body of good citizens in all parts of the 
State, as it would be abhorrent to the moral 
sense of the entire Christian community; 
that it would encourage a spirit of lawless- 
ness, immorality, and vice; that it would 
remove the barriers protecting the labouring 
poor from their tempters to drunkenness 
and folly, and that it would arrest the pro- 
gress of reform in manners and morals 
which has inspired hope for the metropolis 
throughout the civilized world—we submit 
that the bill reported by the majority of the 
Committee ought not to pass.”’ 


of the 


| 


POSITION OF OUR CHURCH. — 


F o we hear the anxious inquiry, 
/- What are likely to be the effects of 
the present) political complications on the 
unity of the Presbyterian Church? So per- 
ghange which has taken place in the posi- 
government, and so rapid and 
singular the complications which are daily 
occurring, that our replies are sometimes 
dictated by our hopes, and sometimes by 
our fears. Had the religious journals of 
‘our Church ed a neutral position in 
politics, the minds of the people, so far as 
our Church was concerned, might possibly 
have been kept iu that dispassionate frawe 
so necessary for a cool judgment on the 
subject, and led to the determination that, 
as a Christian community, we might con- 
tinue our fraternal union in despite of the 
convulsions taking place around us. This, 
unhappily, has not been the case. The re- 
ligious press has rushed into the melee, 
and taking its tone from its sectional sur- 
roundings, has chimed in with the politics 
which prevailed in its neighbourhood. 
Some of these journals, South and North, 
bave become so partizan in politics as to 
manifest little concern for the integrity of 
the Church, and to regard it as part and 
parcel of the State, instead of a community 
chosen out of the world. In determining 
our own course of neutrality we were well 
aware that, in the excited state of public 
feeling, we should incur censure on all 
sides, while it was our honest conviction 
that the Church question was separable 
from that of the State, and that a body 
like that of the Presbyterian Church, es- 
sentially one in its spiritual statutes, and 
deriving its life, not from State appoint- 
ments, but from oneness of faith, might 
survive every political shock, and pursue 
its glorious career in despite of every over- 
turning. Had our contemporaries viewed 
the question in this light, and avoided 
whatever might tend to exasperate the pas- 
sions of their readers, we have entire confi- 
dence that there would have been no dis- 
position to sunder our Church relations. 
What may now be the result it would 
not be safe to predict. Mere politicians, 
in whose creed religion has no place, would 
rejoice to see the Church involved in bitter 
feuds, and rent in pieces; they would re- 
joice to nullify its noble example and testi- 
mony, and render nugatory its influence in 
restraining violence and passion by con- 
verting every Christian into a partisan ; 
and we may well suppose they have had no 
small influence in giving utterances to the 
religious press, and with these very designs. 
Should they prove successful in ignoring, 
and causing Christians to ignore Christ’s 
doctrine that his kingdom is not of this 
world, they will be proud of their achieve- 
ment in bringing the Church down to the 
world’s level. The mischief which we 
earnestly deprecated has, in part, occurred. 
We have the examples before us of churches 
divided by geographical lines, not only by 
impulsive Methodism, but staid Episcopacy ; 
and not only is there a heavy stress laid 
upon the Old-school Presbyterian Church 
by political parties, but by these already 
divided churches, to bring it into the posi- 
tion of a house divided against itself. One 
of the purest and most sagacious statesmen 
which this government has ever known, 
earnestly remarked that one of the strongest 
bonds which kept this country together, 
was the Old-school Presbyterian Church. 
Had he lived until the present crisis he 
would have been grieved to see many in 


-this Church rashly meddling with political 


differences, and coolly calculating on the 
severance of this bond. Disquieted, how- 
ever, as we may be, and alarmed at what 
may yet occur, we still cherish the hope 
that the prayers of the pious and the coun- 
sels of the wise may yet prevail to avert the 
inauspicious rupture. We are well aware 
that there are many who, by various arti- 
fices, are attempting to destroy our influence 
as journalists by representing us as pursu- 


ing a timid and time-serving policy amidst |. 


the present unprecedented excitement; but 
this is a smal] matter to us, while we can 
rest upon our conscious persuasion that we 


| bave aimed to preserve the Church that we 


love from a furious vortex which would in- 
volve it in ruin. | 

We are not actuated by an ambitious 
denominationalism; we covet for the Pres- 
byterian Church no power but that of 
doing good in the extension of Christ’s 
cause; but believing, as we do, that it is 
much nearer to the scriptural model, both 
in its doctrine and order, than any other 
branch of the Church, and that it possesses 
all the requisite means and agencies for 
doing effective service for Christ, both in 
this widely extended country and the 
world, we have regarded with alarm a pos- 
sible state of things which would cripple 
its influence and arrest its career. We 
would rejoice to see it maintain its spirit- 
ual elevation amidst surrounding political 
convulsions, and remember its high call- 
ing as chosen out of the world to do ser- 
vice for Christ, and we envy not the man 
who has attempted to degrade its high 
character by making it a panderer to any 
political party. It is no venial offence to 
give the ark of God a wrong touch. As 
a united body, actuated by high and holy 
principles, and intent upon the circulation 
and extension of the Spirit and doctrine 
of Christ, casting aside and utterly repu- 
diating the worldly policy which has been 
creeping into it, it may yet triumph over 
the arts of antagonists and the indiscre- 
tions of injudicious friends, and be mighty 
for every good work. For this all its true 
friends should still labour, in their prayers, 
their conferences, and conventions. Our 
country divided, can never be what it was 
united, and neither can our Church. That 
we may remember the sacred deposit which 
God has entrusted to us as a Church, we 
would say in apostolical language, “ Finally, 
be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another; love as brethren; be piti- 
ful, be courteous; not rendering evil for 
evil, or railing for railing; but contrari- 
wise, blessing, knowing that ye are there- 
unto called, that ye should inherit a bless- 
ing.” 


PRESBYTERIAN HistTorIcCAL ALMANAO. 
—We have before warmly commended the 
enterprise of Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, in the preparation and publi- 
cation of the Presbyterian Historical Al- 
manac. It has reached its third annual 
volume, pages 359 octavo, and is a work of 
permanent interest. We commend it cor- 
dially to the patronage of the public. The 
Methodist, a leading journal in New York, 
speaks of it in the following manner: 

‘“‘The statistical department entbraces the 
number Sf ministers, churches, communi- 
cants, collections for religious purposes, an 
alphabetical list of the ministers, and an 
account of the theological schools and the 
religious papers. The work also contains 
biographical notices of the American Pres- 
byterian ministers deceased during the past 
year, a list of all works published by Pres- 
byterian authors, the portraits of twelve of 
the Moderators of last year’s assemblies, 
and fourteen drawings of churches, colleges, 
and schools. This statement of the con- 
tents will be sufficient to show the abundant 
copiousness of the Almanac, and its great 
value as a book of reference.” 


‘in its best types. 


rey \ PRESBYTERIAN 


EDITORS AND CORRESPONDENTS. } 


E relation between an editor and his 
_ correspondents is often a delicate one, 

and great misapprehension arises on the 

question of mutual rights, which needs 

some adjustment. An editor, if it be ad- | 
mitted that he has an independent judg. 

ment, must be allowed to exercise his dis- 

cretion in the reception or rejection of com- 

munications. The very post he occupies 

implies that he has a wider reach of obser- 

vation, and better knows than others what 

will be. acceptable to his readers, aud best 

adapted to accomplish the objects of his 

journal. Should not at least this be ac- 

corded to him, he had better descend at 

once from the tripod, and resign his office 

to others. No journal can possibly be 

maintained without a presidiog, and, in a 

sort, an autocratical power to approve, re- 

ject, and veto. Without this it would be 

without character or influence. In the 

exercise of such a power it must necessarily 

happen that some will be offended, and yet 

without any sufficient reason. They talk 

of their rights being infringed, without any 

very clear notion of what their rights are. 

We have had such cases before us, and we 

have ventured to assume the responsibility 

of umpires. Oae writer wishes to spread 

before the public his hazardous and erro- 

neous speculations, and having selected our 
journal as the vehicle, submits his lucubra- 
tions to the editor, who decides against 
them as being false in fact, and injurious in 
tendency. He is unwilling to be made the 
medium for their publication, and imme- 
diately he is charged with being arrogant 
and dictatorial, and as denying to others 
their rights! Avother is heard on a sub- 
ject which is really salutary, and insists 
upon continuing the discussion, when, in 
the judgment of the editor, the subject has 
been thoroughly discussed, and readers in 
general wish for a cessation. Still others 
demand, as a right, the opportunity of 
agitating the Church on questions of policy, 
upon which the Courts of the Church have 
peremptorily decided, and, although reason- 
ably indulged, are offended because the 
editor demurs at the propriety of repeating 
themselves, and insisting upon their course 
until an injurious impression has been pro- 
duced on others. Now, this is an assump- 
tion of right which cannot be admitted or 
justified, and yet it isin dealing with just 
such cases that editors find their chief diffi- 
culties, and sometimes lose unreasonable 
friends. 


WHAT IS MOST NEEDED. 


HE word Revival is a term of reproach 
as well as an intimation of blessing. 
Its use in the language of the Church 
conveys a lesson of deep humiliation, while 
at the same time it announces a fact of 
joyful significance. We never hear of a 
church being revived without feeling deep 
regret that it should bave ever needed it. 
A revival necessarily implies a previous 
condition of partial or entire deadness. 
The revival is a comtng to life from the 
dead. More than this, it is a coming to 
life after having been once alive and then 
dead. The conversion of a dead, unre- 
generate soul is not a revival, because it 
has never been alive before; but when a 
company of converted souls are gathered 
together in covenant with each other and 
God, into a church, and when their spirit- 
ual life has become cold and languid, and 
seems ready to depart, then the restoration 
of this life in all its freshness and activity 
is properly called a revival. When this 
life wanes again, it is called a declension ; 
and when, after waning, it comes back, 
arousing the church to new zeal and ac- 
tivity, another revival is said to have 
occurred. 

We see at once, then, that a revival in 
the Church is an unmixed good, but it is 
made necessary by an unmixed evil. The 
falling away, the declension of a church, is 
always a reproach and ashame toit. No 
church has a right to allow itself to get 
into such a condition. It is only by a 
neglect. to cultivate the heart, to improve 
gospel privileges, to make a right use of 
the means of grace, and to guard against 
the world, that any Christian or body of 
Christians lose that spiritual life, the loss 
of which requires them to be revived again. 
We cannot believe that this swaying from 
one thing to another, these alternating de- 
clinings and revivings, meet with any 
favour from God, or indicate, in any sense, 
a good condition of his Church. It is a 
sort of spasmodic religion, which if it does 
not gravely caricature, yet mars greatly the 
beauty of the truth. aot 

The very best condition of a church, as 
of a private Christian, is a condition in 
which it never needs to be revived; in 
which its light is steady and always in- 
creasing, and never fitful and uncertain ; in 
which its growth is constantly onward to- 
wards a better life, a greater activity, and 
a hicher usefulness. When a church has 
declined, we gladly welcome a revival as a 
most gracious interposition of God in its 
behalf. It is an actual necessity to its 
continued existence, and when revivals 
occur, they are always to be regarded as 
tokens of the Divine favour, the interven- 
tion of God to ward off the consequences 
of the church’s sin and neflect, and to 
keep it alive when it was rushing swiftly 
to destruction. 


While then we do and ought to pray | 


constantly for revivals in the Church, the 
very fact that we have thus to pray is the 
Church’s reproach. The very prayer is a 
confession of deep guilt, of a great evil of 
which we want to get rid, and about which 
we should be constantly inquiring, What is 
the need of its existence at all? We can- 
not believe that God wills it, for it is 
always a reproach to his cause. We cannot 
believe that it is an essential attribute of 
Christian character, for it is evidently en- 
tirely alien from this character as exhibited 
We cannot believe that 
it is even permitted as the best means of 
promoting the cause of Christ, for, glorious 
as revivals are as manifestations of the 
Divine power and grace, who doubts that 
it would be an infinitely better manifesta- 
tion of this power and grace to see a church 
always up to its privileges and duties, and 
ever steadily advancing towards new and 
nobler conquests? Look at it as favourably 
as we will, that which makes revivals ne- 
cessary in the Church is only evil; and if 
evil, it were well if we could search it out 
and remove it. But there is a question 
back of the evil itself, and that is, What 
causes it?—why is the Church subject to 
these alternate depressions and exaltations? 
Why does it ever fall into sloth, making it 
necessary to be revived again? May we 
not suggest, as throwing some light ongthe 
subject, that the religion of the Church is 
too much that of feeling, and too little that 
of principle? —that there is not in it a due 
admixture of heart and understanding ?—in 
other words, that there has not been laid a 
firm foundation of doctrine, on which the 
Church has been built up a strong, stable, 
and symmetrical structure. Those least in- 
structed in the Church are most influenced 
by mere feeling in the enjoyment of their 
religion. Theg* are. driven hither and 
thither, needing more revivings, because 
subject to more depressions. But those 


that are well instructed in the kingdom of. 


God, who are early indoctrinated, and make 
this the basis of their @hristian 
will almost invariably be seen exhi 


fully progressive. Ifthe Church could be 
brought to realize the importance of early 
and faithful doctrinal instruction, we might 
indeed hear of fewer revivals, but only’ be- 
cause the need of them has disappeared ; 
because the Church has not lapsed into a 
condition from which it needs to be re- 
vived. 

This subject deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all. Can we not, by the grace 
of God seconding our own efforts, rise 
above that condition that makes revivals 
necessary? Should we not search out the 
causes of what we all acknowledge to be an 
evil, and take measures to remove them? 
We ask the thoughtful to weigh this sub- 
ject, to see what the evil is, and to apply 
the remedy, if it be possible. 


DR. SPRAGUE’S ANNALS. 


HE appearance of the seventh volume 
of this great standard work gives us 
another opportunity to express our high ap- 
preciation of the important service which 
its author is rendering to the American 
Church. It was a most happy conception 
thus to seek out and rescue from oblivion 
the names of those who have made illustri- 
ous the different evangelical denominations 
in our land; and we but repeat a universal 
testimony when we say that this herculean 
task could have fallen into no better hands 
than those of Dr. Sprague. His peculiar 
tastes, his extensive knowledge of men, his 
discriminating judgment, his indefatigable 
industry, and, withbal, his truly catholic 
spirit, have fitted him above all the men we 
know for the work which he has been per- 
mitted to carry on so successfully towards 
its completion. We have now two volumes 
devoted to Congregationalists, two to Pres- 
byterians, one each to Hpiscopalians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists, and as these volumes 
have successively appeared, we have been 
glad to notice that they have received the 
cordial commendation of the several denomi- 
nations whose worthies they commemorate. 
This fact is the very best guaranty of the 
faithfulness and impartiality with which 
the work has been performed. The value 
of the brief biographies, mostly written by 
Dr. Sprague’s own graceful pen, is greatly 
enhanced by the letters with which they 
are accompanied, many of them from the 
most distinguished laymen and clergymen 
in our country, embodying traditional an- 
ecdotes and personal reminiscences of the 
greatest interest. 

Of the volume that has just appeared— 
that devoted to the Methodist pulpit, and 
which we have noticed in another column 
—it is enough to say that it equals any of 
its predecessors in the richness of its mate- 
rials and the faithfulness of its portraitures. 
A denomination that has advanced so ra- 


pidly in numbers and in strength, that has 


exhibited a zeal so indefatigable and had a 
success so marvellous, that has ever been 
foremost in carrying the banner of the cross 
along our wide frontiers, and that has done 
so much for the cause of popular education, 
must have had many men of extraordinary 
genius and piety among its standard-bear- 
ers. These men are most worthily com- 
memorated by Dr. Sprague. Their names 
have been rescued from oblivion, and will 
be handed down to future generations to be 
loved and honoured, not only by all who 
belong to the same communion, but also by 
all who feel an interest in our common Chris- 
tianity. We doubt not that all Methodists 
especially in our land will be grateful to 
Dr. Sprague for this graceful tribute to 
their best men, and we are sure that the 
library of no Methodist minister can afford 
to be without this memorial of the Church 
which they serve in the gospel. 

To those who would know what God 
has done for his own Church in this 
country, and would hold in grateful re- 
collection the good and brave Christian 
men tbat, under God, have made our Ame- 
rican Zion a praise in the whole earth, 
we would commend all these volumes. 
Their patriotism and their piety will both be 
enlarged by the perusal of them. We trust 
that Dr. Sprague may be spared to com- 
plete this great work to which he has de- 
voted the riper years of his life. It is 


needless to wish any thing for the work it- 


self. By its own intrinsic merits it will 
soon make its way to no mean place among 
those works which have made world-wide 
the fame of American authorship. 


CotuMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
From the recently issued Catalogue of the 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina, we learn that the whole number 
of Alumni is 285; students for the present 
year 62; number of Alumni deceased 41; 
number of those on foreign missions 12. 


LETTER FROM ROME. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


The Eternal City—No Free Speech—Garibaldi 
Wanted—The Dilemma of the Pope—The 
“King of Italy’—A Prophetic Niche—A 
Lenten Service—Scarcity of Visitors—The 
American Chapel. | 

Rome, Italy, March 16, 1861. 

I have been making a short visit to the 
‘‘ Eternal City,” on my way homewards from 
the East, chiefly with a view of seeing the as- 
pect of things in the present threatening con- 
dition of the Pope’s unstable throne. In all 
the world there is probably no more difficult 
place than Rome for discerning the signs of 
the times, or feeling the public pulse. Pro- 
found silence is the law here. If any thing is 
spoken out of harmony with the Vatican key- 
note, it must only be in the lowest whispers. 
At least such has been the state of the case 
heretofore, and no man who wished to continue 
to sleep on his own pillow, or to look out on 
the light of the sun, dared hear the audible 


sound of his own thoughts, provided those 


thoughts were of progress and freedom. But 
things have undergone a change even in this 
Mausoleum of light and liberty. In thé six 
months since I was here before, there has been 
a great onward stride. Then, a burdened peo- 
ple only groaned and shrugged their shoulders; 
then, if one dared speak the name of Gari- 
baldi, he must look around to see whose ears 
may have caught the perilous sound. I finda 
difference now. In the few days since my ar- 
rival I have heard Italians say, and with a 
bold, bright, hopeful face—‘* We want Gari- 
baldi; we are waiting for him; and we think 
he will be in Rome before many weeks.” To- 
day, whilst groping through the horrid dun- 
geons of St. Angelo, I said to the French sol- 
dier who escorted us, “If Garibaldi comes to 
Rome, you'll put him in bere, won’t you?” 
*O no,” said he, ‘it’s no matter to us whether 


he comes or not; we don’t care.” 


Meanwhile, the poor old Pope and the sharp, 
wily Antonelli are quaking. They feel that 
there is need that they should both watch and 
pray, more than they are wont to do even in 
Lent. But they divide these religious func- 
tions, accomplishing the former by special, 
extraordinary service every Friday at mid-day 
in St Peter’s; and the latter by a double pa- 
trol in the streets at night. Pius IX. and 
Antonelli have heard the mutterings of the 
coming storm. They are between two black 
portentous clouds—the one moving down from 
the plains of Piedmont, the other rushing up 
from the Bay of Naples. When they meet, 


biting a 
} all minds. The overthrow of the Pope’s tem- 


tie 
character thoroughly consistent and beauti poral power, and the unity of Italy under 


the electric flash will fall on the Eternal City, 


and the temporal power of the “‘Man of Sin” 
will be, prostrate irrevocably. 
It is surprising bow this idea bas possessed 


Victor Emmanuel, is regarded even here as 
fait accompli, The actuality is 


admitted to be only a thing of time, a question 


of but a few months at farthest, perhaps but of 
a few weeks. I fiave heard it said that the 
Sardinians are only waiting till Lent is over, 
to make their triumphal entrance. They do 
not wish to disturb the sanctitiee of this sacred 
season ; but when once holy week has closed, 
then the roll of the drum, and the clarion blast 
of the bugle, will call them to the deliverance 
of Rome, and the completion of the unity of 
Italy. 

But His Holiness fears the event may not 
be postponed even that short time. Within 
the last two days his knees have been shaking, 
and his heart quailing in apprebension of an 
outbreak. Night before last placards were 
found on the corners of the streets, proclaim- 
ing Victor Emmanuel “ King of Italy.” The 
police pulled down the impudent and offensive 
posters, but whilst they did so, the people 
stood around, and laughed and jeered at them ; 
and when nightfall came, a double guard 
again watched more strictly than ever the 
silent streets. The police shot at a man who 
was in the act of placarding ‘“ Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy ;” but he accomplished 
his purpose and escaped unhurt. To-day it 
was said there was to be a procession, and an 
open proclamation of Victor Emmanuel from 
the Piazza of St. John Lateran, and for fear 
of it, thousands of French troops were parading 
around the Lateran. Let me say in this con- 
nection, that I understand there is but one 
more vacant niche in the crypt where the 
Popes are sepulchred. I know not whether 
this be true, but at all events it is the on dit 
here just now, and people are saying, ‘ Isn’t 
this prophetic? There is a place to bury the 
present Pope, and after that there will be no 
more Popes to bury.” 

Yesterday I went to St. Peter’s to the spe- 
cial Friday Lenten service. There was a 
great crowd; even the va#@ area of that great 
edifice was almost full. At about a quarter 
past mid-day the Pope came in, escorted by 
the Cardinals and numercus officers of his 
household. There was no audible service. It 
was silent prayer, prayer because of the 
troublous times, and to avert the impending 
danger. Pius 1X. knelt first before the altar 
in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament and 
prayed; then he passed on to the bronze 
statue of St. Peter, kissed St. Peter’s polished 
toe, and prayed again; and then knelt at the 
High Altar and made another prayer, after 
which he retired as he had entered. Some 
persons, who watched him perhaps too closely, 
say he was taking pinches of snuff in the 
midst of his prayers. The poor old man’s 
countenance still retains its weak and bland 
expression ; but he does not look so fresh and 
hale as when I saw him six months ago. 
Anxiety and apprehension have been engrav- 
ing lines even in his rotund and placid face. 
He no doubt feels that the sceptre of a hun- 
dred by-gone generations is trembling in his 
hand, and fears that it may be about to fall 
from his grasp. Be it so. The fear and 
agony of Pius IX. is Italy’s hope, and the 
hope of Christ’s true followers throughout the 
world as well. What a change the progress 
of time and of God’s providence has wrought! 
How different the Pope of to-day, shaking at 
the sound of a leaf, with his throne of ages 
crumbling beneath him, from the Popes who 
made the greatest kings hold their stirrups, 
or wait like menials at their gates—the Popes 
who, at their pleasure, raised up one crowned 
head and cast down another. The fulfilment 
of God’s purposes may seem slow to us, but 
in the fulness of his own time he brings it 
to pass. 

The number of visitors at Rome the presen 
season has been comparatively few. Even 
now, when Holy Week is at hand, many of 
the hotels are almost empty. The unsettled 
state of things deters travellers; and, mean- 
while, tradesmen who live on the anaoual in- 
flux of strangers, as the Egyptians live by the 
annual overflow of the Nile, are bemoaning 
themselves sadly. 

The Americag chapel here is a very curious 
sort of an American affair. An Englishman 
preached there last Sabbath, and the Sabbath 
before; but though there are at least three 
American ministers here, not one of them will 
be asked to preach to-morrow. The English- 
man was an Episcopalian, the three American 
ministers are not. -The chapel is in the Ame- 
rican Embassy, under the protection of the 
American flag, ostensibly intended for all 
classes of church-going Americans, and in the 
time of the previous chaplains was for minis- 
ters of all denominations; but at present no 
voice except that of an Episcopalian can be 
heard there. An Episcopalian voice, however, 
can be heard, albeit it may not be the voice of 
an American. Are we to infer, that under 
our own flag in these foreign lands, sectarian- 
ism is to predominate over American nation- 
ality? Asa thing of clerical intolerance, and 
as involving an important principle, the matter 
deserves to be looked at. The Pope himeelf 
opened the door here wide enough to admit all 
dénominations of ministers on our Embassy 
ground; the Episcopalians have closed it so 
that it admits none but their own. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FRIENDS. 


Ye are my friends—Joun xv. 14. 


My friends! The friends of Christ! Is 
it not wonderful that sinful men may be 
thus privileged? Who is it that admits us 
to his friendship and calls us friends? Not 
one of our sinful fellow-mortals. It is a 
blessed privilege to enjoy the confidence 
and friendship of some of these; it is a 
blessing to have an earthly friend to whom 
you can go in the hour of sorrow and un- 
burden all your heart, whose ear will listen 
to your tale of anguish, and whose heart 
will sympathize with your every grief. But 
if this be a privilege, (and who has not 
felt it to be?) how much greater the privi- 
lege of enjoying His friendship who here 
calls us His friends? | 
«Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 

Hope when all others die, fadeless and pure; 
Here speaks the Comforter, in mercy saying, 

‘Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot cure.’” 


He who calls his people friends was, 
while on earth, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. Possessing our na- 
ture, and having been in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin, he can sym- 
pathize with us in our sorrows, and succour 
us in the hour of temptation and 8f grief. 
A friend may pity us, and yet be unable to 
relieve. But this Friend has not only the 
inclination, but the ability to aid us; he 
ever liveth to make intercession, and is 
able to save to the uttermost. And why 
should he not be? for he is divine, the 
brightness of his Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person—God over all, 
blessed for ever. It is the Lord from hea- 
ven who says to his people, Ye are my 
friends. And his friendship is unchange- 
able. It does not vacillate with every turn 
of fortune. It not only stands by us and 
cheers us with its smiles when prosperity 
showers her favours upon us, but it has a 
tear to mingle with ours when adversity 
frowns, or when we are called to pass 
through the fiery furnace. [n all their af- 
flictions he was afflicted, and the angel of 
his presence saved them. However hu- 
man friends may change their counte- 
pances or their conduct, the Lord changes 
not; his friendship is ever the same; for 
the gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance. 

The friendship of Christ is ardent. He 
loved his people with a love stronger than 


are his friends. 


death. He laid down his life for his 
friends. No sacrifice was too great for him 
to make that he might do them good; and 
now'no favour is too great for him to be- 
stow upon them. Having given himself 
for them and to them, he will witbhold no 
Sage thing from them that walk uprightly. 

aviog loved his own, he loves them to 


the end—he loves them for ever, for they 
W. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Leaf from Whitefield’s Unpublished 
Journal. 


Yorx, New England, Nov. 8, 1744. 

I was very bad this night, and exercised 
the greater part of this day with extreme 
paio; but, notwithstanding, felt a happiness 
and joy unspeakable, and was enabled ‘to 
talk powerfully of heaven and the invisible 
realities of another world to those who came 
to see me. I intended to preach in the 
morning, but was unable. However, there 
being great crowds come out of the country, 
and God being pleased for a while to sus- 
pend my pain, I ventured out in the after- 
noon and preached with great power to a 
large congregation, till the cries of the 
people (albeit, I begged them to restrain 
themselves,) drowned my voice. A more 
visible alteration 1 never saw in any peo- 
ple. I could scarcely believe I was preach- 
ing to the same persons that behaved like 
stocks and stones four years ago. I saw 
and felt so much of the Divine presence 
that I could contentedly have gone to my 
lodgings and died. OO! that [I may be 
ready at whatsoever hour my Lord may 
come. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOME PRESBYTERIAN DEFECTS. 


In the course of several years of mission- 
ary labour, both North and South, I have 
had an opportunity of drawing a compari- 
son between the Presbyterian and other 
Churches, and have been forced to the 
conclusion, that in many things which were 
the credit of our ancestors we are falling 
behind. | 

Some of us, who are of Scotch parentage, 
can well remember the time when Sabbath 
privileges were appreciated, and enjoyed 
even at a sacrifice of time and labour. If 
we lived within a reasonable distance of 
the place of worship—and ten miles was 
considered a reasonable distance then— 
nothing kept us away. Rising a little 
earlier on Sabbath morning than during 
the week, every thing was made ready, so 
that right after breakfast we could start. 


And it was for a whole day—Sabbath. A 


short intermission followed the morning 
service, after which we returned to the 
house of God, heard another sermon, and 
then set out for our homes. Little incon- 
veniences were then lightly esteemed. It 
mattered not if the sky was lowering, if the 
church was not perfectly comfortable, if 
the sermon was somewhat protracted; it 
was considered a privilege to attend reli- 


gious services, and it must be something 


serious indeed to hinder us. 

But now we have pretty well changed 
all this. The church must be brought to 
our very doors, and every thing in the skies 
and on the earth must be most favourable 
to insure a good attendance. There are 
exceptions indeed. I have had some faith- 
ful hearers, who lived four or five miles 
from the church, whose only means of con- 
veyance was an ox-team with a spring- 
board wagon, and in winter a wood sled; 
and this in the intense cold of the northern 
partof New York. They were Scotch-Irish, 
who had not forgotten the good ways of 
the ‘old country;” and my ministerial 
brethren can understand me, when I say 
they never entered the church without do- 
ing me good—giving me courage and faith 
for my work. 3 

But alas! this is not generally so. I 
have found it necessary to use all legiti- 
mate means to conciliate the people, and 
draw them to the house of God. Thus, 
when preaching at two stations several miles 
apart, instead of occupying them on alter- 
nate Sabbaths, as is on many accounts de- 
sirable, I have found it expedient to give 
half the day to each every Sabbath. The 
least irregularity or interruption would be 
a sufficient excuse for forgetting the ap- 
pointment. And if the sexton, who in 
such cases is generally an unpaid volun- 
teer, had neglected to air the house, or 
kindle the fire early, more colds would be 
caught on Sabbath than through all the 
week beside. And Sunday rain or snow 
is known to be peculiarly penetrating, bid- 
ding defiance to the woollens and rubbers 
which generally suffice and protect us. So 
it would be necessary for the minister to 
take every thing under his direction—to 
see that there was a supply of fuel and 
lights, to watch the sexton, to pray for 
clear weather, and himself to be thoroughly 
prepared and always on hand with the most 
scrupulous regularity and punctuality. And 
doing all this, he might, or might not have 
a full attendance. 

I refer entirely to missionary churches— 
those little hills of Zion, in the forests and 
on the borders—because in them the in- 
conveniences to which all churches are sub- 
jected are considerably increased; and be- 
cause the scattered sheep, who have been for 
some time from under the guidance of their 
shepherds, are peculiarly affected by them. 
And I would make allowance for some de- 
ficiences on this score, were it not for the 
importance of the interests involved, and 
that Christians of other denominations rise 
above these difficulties. Methodists and 
Baptists remember the appointments of 
their ministers, no matter how irregular 
they may be; they can ride or walk a con- 
siderable distance to hear them; they are 
frequently willing to attend service twice a 
day. Would that Presbyterians would 
imitate them and their own ancestors in 
their love for the courts of the Lord and 


attendance upon his worship. | 
C. H. S. 


DR. CUMMING AT VENTNOR. 


The Rev. Dr. Cumming has just paid a 
visit (which he makes annually) to Ventnor, 
to lecture ‘for the Protestant Reformation 
Society. ‘Two able and interesting lectures 
were delivered by him, the subject of the 
second being “The Atonement.” After 
dwelling on the central position of this 
great doctrine in the Christian system, 
he read a portion of one or two of the 
‘‘ Essays,” in which this vital truth was 
tampered with. One of the writers says, 
‘“‘ Calvin’s doctrine is fast dying out, and a 
broader system is being substituted,” and 
then goes on to say that ‘“‘none shall per- 
ish eternally, but that however bad a man’s 
life is, after death he will, according to 
his degree of guilt, enter upon a state from 
which he will emerge into a better, and so 
go on until at length he shall become a 
perfect being.”’ The reverend lecturer ex- 
posed these ‘delusive fallacies with charac- 
teristic force, and went at length into the 
exposition of the Scripture doctrine of sub- 
stitution. The hall of the Institute was 
densely crowded, and the lecture, remark- 
able throughout for eloquence and power, 
was listened to with the most marked 


attention. —Lnglish paper. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, March 29, 1861. 


GOOD FRIDAY—=MR. SPURGRON AND THE NEW TABER- 
NACLE, 

Messrs. Editors—This is Good Friday according 
to the Calendar, and in several senses besides the 
popular one, it deserves the title. In the first 
place, it is beautiful in point of weather. The 
sun shines with vernal splendour, and all nature 
is springing to life. The Idbours of the field, 
already well advanced, are to-day relaxed, and all 
the world takes holiday—if not in merry-making, 
probably in devotion. London recognizes in to- 
day one of her two great annual festivals, and 
tired clerks and shopmen, weary of the counter, 
are seeking the country or thé neighbouring 
parks, breathing the unaccustomed atmosphere of 
fields and forests. The roads around the metro- 
polis are black with life. A thousand trains, and 
many thousand conveyances of other kinds, are 
hurrying the joyful millions of the city away from 
London, and for once all parties are rejoicing in the 
propitious skies and the pleasant season. 

Among the joyances of the day is the opening 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, at which I have just 
been present, and I think your readers will be glad 
to have the description of the occasion by an eye- 
witness. I will not give even a sketch of the ser- 
mon, which—preached from a precious text, Rom. 
iii. 25—was racy of the gospel, and full of grand 
views of the sinner’s relation to the Saviour. The 
simplicity, earnestness, and fervour of the preach- 
er’s style has nothing in common with that of the 
fashionable pulpit orator, From the first word to 
the last you detect only one object of desire on his 
part, viz., to exalt and commend Christ to bis hear- 
ers; and you feel that if he has succeeded here he 
is content. There were no “quips or merry turns” 
in this sermon, and the eccentricities which used 
to draw the curious around him are now, in a great 
measure, laid aside. He is greatly chastened in his 
manner in consequence of this change, and one 
feels that now he is indeed what he ought to be, 
and nothing more—a preacher of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, possessed of the highest gifts, the clearest 
views, and the most fearless character. It was 
therefore with unmixed pleasure that I witnessed 
so many proofs to-day of the complete success of 
the Tabernacle movement. The building is an 
oblong, which, from the oval arrangement of the 
galleries, has a very pleasing effect. It is lighted 
by fifty-two side windows and five in the roof. 
There are two tiers of galleries all round the build- 
ing, the lower of which projects about three feet 
over the pillars by which it is supported, while 
the upper is lighter and less prominent. The 
front of these is of open iron work, giving to the 
erection an airy character, which is enhanced by 
the slimness of the twenty pillars on which both 
galleries rest. 

The pulpit is more like those I have seen in 
America than the rostra which bear the name in 
England. It projects from one end of the lower 
gallery in the form ofa circular platform, on which 
are placed several chairs, a sofa, and table. The 
whole figure of the preacher is exposed when he 
preaches, for he pushes aside the table, and comes 
to the front, which is fenced by a plain mahogany 
rail, supported on very wide iron railings; his 
pulpit Bible being thus at his side, not under his 
eye. Immediately beneath the pulpit, and sup- 
porting it at a level very little higher than the area, 
a still wider platform, of the same form, projects 
into the body of the lower, beneath which is the 
baptismal reservoir, or font, covered over by a 
movable floor, which is occupied by part of the 
audience. This part of the interior is reached by 
stairs descending from each side of the pulpit. 
The whole structure is painted white, picked out 
with gold, and has a very clean and attractive 
aspect. But what is of more consequence, the 
acoustic properties of the building seem to be per- 
fect. Mr. Spurgeon certainly has a noble voice, 
but he was heard with such entire ease over every 
part of the building that, I anticipate the greatest 
advantages for public meetings held here from this 
specialty. The arrangements for dismissing a 
crowded meeting are very complete. There are 
plenty of doors, and these are ample in dimensions; 
nor is there the least inconvenient crowding in the 
lobbies. 

The effect of the interior at night I hope will be 
good, though of that it is not easy to judge without 
having witnessed it. Sixty gas lamps projected 
from the two galleries will give the appearance of 
two circuits of light all round the building, and I 
think will afford sufficient illumination to every 
part. Some of the great societies will hold their 
May meetings here, and as Mr. Spurgeon has 
promised, the building is destined to be liberally 
put at the service of all evangelical bodies who 
desire by its means to promote the glory of our 
great Master. On the whole, the occasion is one 
of just congratulation and thankfulness, not to Mr. 
Spurgeon and his congregation only, but to the 
people of Christ in London and in England. If 
such sermons as the one we heard to-day are to be 
ordinarily preached here, the blessing must be 
very great. Nor can we contemplate an audience 


of nearly three thousand, which can be accommo-;} 


dated within these walls, listening week after 
week to such preaching without the glad hope that 
a leavening process may be thus fostered, which 
will go far to aid other efforts now making for the 
evangelization of our wide and wicked city. The 
attendance was very large. 


FEELING IN ENGLAND REGARDING AMERICAN COTTON 
AND THE TARIFF. 


The British public are still profoundly agitated 
by the news from America. The fear of a 
schism, which may prove incurable, and which 
may lead to changes unfavourable to the full 
development of your national, happiness and 
glory, causes unaffected sorrow in this country. 
The announcement of deputies on their way from 
the Southern Confederacy to Paris and London, 
demanding recognition on the part of these courts, 
has awakened much interest as to the reception 
they are likely to meet with; and the mixed mo- 
tives which must weigh with our politicians on 
various questions involved in the new state of 
things, make it difficult to conjecture what reply 
will be made to this demand. 

In the meantime, every energy is employed by 
some parties in this country to lessen the de- 
pendence of our manufacturers on the cotton 
monopoly. The African Aid Society, under the 
superintendence of Lord Alfred Churchill, and an 
influential Council, is taking Africa as the field of 
its investigations and efforts, and is setting vari- 
ous energies in operation for enlightening and 
assisting the natives in the cultivation of indi- 
genous produce of all profitable kinds, but especi- 
ally of cotton, this object being not profit, but 
benevolence—not to make money, but to promote 
civilization, and to discourage the slave-trade. The 
Jamaica Cotton Growing Company is instituting 
an experimental effort in that Island; and Asso- 
ciatians in Manchester and Ireland, also in Glas- 
gow, are engaged in encouraging our fellow. 
subjects in India to employ the resources in their 
hands for bringing supplies of the raw material to 
the British market. 

Political economists in England are surprised 
that the Southern States should impose an export 
tax on their cotton, which is proving one of the 
most powerful incentives to the parties now en- 
gaged in these enterprises. There is also a great 
deal said and thought about the financial measures 
of the Northern States, whereby a tariff so stringent 
as to be in manycases almost prohibitory, threatens 
materially to injure the interests of English trade 
with America, except that trade be diverted into 
contraband channels, I fear these renrarks may 
not be palatable to all your readers, but they 
would not thank you for concealing what the 
English world is saying at every corner of the 
streets. There are many both here and on your 
side of the Atlantic who will not scruple to break 
through all custom-house regulations and laws 
when they can make good profits with small risk, 
and already calculations are making as to the like- 
lihood of doing a good smuggling business with 
the Northern States. The English public long to 
hear that you have been guided wisely to an avoid- 
ance of that severance between the North and the 
South which now so imminently threatens, and 
that the machinations of such dishonest speculators 
may thus be signally disappuinted. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

The projected International Exhibition of 1862 
is not likely to be a mere repetition of thatof 1851, 
The earlier of the two took place when the world 
was at peace. It would appear as if we could 
only expect the latter to be held amid the din of 
universal war. This summer is certainly likely 
to be marked by several terrible European con- 
flicts. Italy, twough her late progress has been so 
successful and gratifying, has still much to en- 
counter; France is but a faithless ally, and popular 
passions, and national prejudices, and religious 
superstitions may be more formidable to ber yet, 
than the suspected egotism and self-seeking o1 
Napoleon. Austria is not only flowing across the 
Po, but’ has concentrated vast armies along the 
whole frontier. There are murmurs in Hungary 
and in Poland, and stirrings once more in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. A week may develope intrusions on 
the part of some of these nationalities or powers, 
of which as yet it is impossible wisely to form a 
conjecture, 

But whatever be the exact directions which 
events may take, we are not likely to have a very 
peaceful summer in Europe. And if war is to 
make many ravages in 1861, who shall predict 
what may arise to mar the peace of 1862? What 
part, think you, will America take in the exhibi- 
tion? Will she send us her locksmiths, her coach- 


builders, her yacht proprietors, to contend again | 


with ours, and to make us rejoice in the vigorous 
advances of our ransatlantic cousins? Let us hope 
that she will show us what eleven years can do 
for a country so young, so emulous of great achieve- 
ments, and so able as she has proved herself. God 
forbid that tlie news which shall reach us when 
the new erection at Kensington is thrown open 
should be that intestine commotions or fratricidal 


“April 13, 1861. 


wars have deprived her of the power, even for 
our dread, of contending in a conflict so much 


‘more honourable and worthy of her renown. 


D. G. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Methodist Missions.—Two Sabbaths ago, 
at St. Paul’s church, in the Fourth Avenue, 
New York, upwards of three thousand six 
hundred dollars were collected and sub- 
scribed for missionary purposes. 

During the week interesting intelligence 
has been received from the mission in India. 
The Rev. Dr. Butler writes from Bareilly, 
January 28, as follows:—‘‘I beg leave to 
enclose my financial report for the fourth 
ar of 1860. I doubt not it will gratify 
the Board as much as any I have ever for- 
warded. Notwithstanding the ‘ hard times’ 
here, and the generous aid already given, 
you will see (including our press) we have 
realized the past quarter nearly 5000 rupees 
of donations and subscriptions in India! 
And we have now the pleasure of handing 
over to the Board, as the property of the 
Society, our printing press, type, and other 
material, without one cent of debt upon it. 
God grant that this press may become an 
engine of for good throughout 
our mission ! e have obtained the re- 
quired help to work it, and our orphans are 
learning to set the types, so that we expect 
soon to have out our catechism, some hymns, 
our rules, and ritual. We aro just about to 
-_ our annual meeting, but the mail will 
close before it terminates, so that it must be 
by the next that I can send you an account 
of our proceedings.” 

Native Agency in Missions.—At a recent 
missionary meeting in fngland, a paper 
was read, advocating, as the next step to be 
taken toward evangelizing the fara the 
appointment of native pastors in the various 
stations already established, leaving to the 
European missionary the work of breaking 
up new ground. Facts and statistics were 
adduced to show that where there had been 
a large admixture of the native element 
there had been a more rapid diffusion of the 
gospel. If this view is correct, the bad 
economy of compelling our missionaries, for 
want of funds, to dismiss native agents, 
preachers, teachers, colporteurs, and others, 
1s apparent. 

Moravian Missions.—This people, so dis- 
tinguished for their self-sacrificing foreign 
missionary labours, it appears from their 
last year’s report, are truly blessed in their 
work. The missionaries number 312, and 
reach about 73,000 souls. Their stations 
are in most destitute heathen lands, such 
as North America, Greenland, Labrador, 
Jamaica, Thibet, South Africa, Australia, 
&c. According to their report the past 
year, their contributions for the support of 
their missionaries amounted to $300,000. 
The whole membership of this denomina- 
tion is said not to exceed 20,000; this 
would give them an annual average of $15 
per member, an aggregate of free donations 
to spread the gospel in foreign and domestic 
missions not equalled in any other seet. 
Ought not such facts as these arouse other 
denominations to do much more than they 
are doing ?— Xcclesiastical Record. 


MURDERS IN SYRIA. 


The Syrian correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller, under date of March 14th, writ- 
ing from Beirut, says:—* With sorrow of 
heart I am compelled to give you a bad 
account of the state of the country. More 
tales of bloodshed are told, and the people 
fear that after the departure of the French 
a state of things will ensue more terrible 
than that which brought them here. How- 
ever unwelcome these dark forebodings, we 
cannot but entertain them, inasmuch as the 
speedy departure of the French is now a 
good deal talked of. Five Christians have 
lately been killed by the Druses, at Has- 
beiya, and two others beaten to death by 
the Turkish soldiers at Damascus. On the 
other hand, the Christians have not been 
slow to avenge their wrongs since the arrival 
of the French troops —the number of Druses 
lately assassinated by the Christians being 
estimated at one hundred and twenty-two 
of those unresisting wretches who had a 
little while ago played such havoc among 
those who are now determined to show them 
they can return the compliment. 

“T am glad to be able to give a good 
account of the result of the exertions of 
Mr. Page, American Consul at Jerusalem, 
to recover the money stolen from Dr. Ley- 
burn and his companions, all Americans. 
The sum stolen was $400, all of which has 
been recovered. The following account of 
the robbery was given me:—The party 
were quietly drinking their coffee on the 
banks of the Jordan, after having bathed in 
the sacred stream, when the tramp of horses 
was heard, and on looking over the bleak 
white hills, seven Bedouins were seen ap- 
proaching, brandishing their long spears 
over their horses’ heads. With one loud 
shriek of fear the guides and muleteers fled, 
leaving Dr. Leyburn and Mr. Lowe to the 
mercy of the wild and ferocious sons of the 
desert. Both the Americans were stripped 
and robbed. But, not satisfied with this, 
the unmerciful Bedouins stabbed Mr. Lowe 
in the mouth and beat him over the head.” 


DEATH 0f HON. JOHN McLEAN. 


_ This eminent jurist, who died on the morn- 
ing of the 4th inst. at his residence in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was born in Morris county, New 
Jersey, in 1785. Four years after his birth 
his father emigrated to Virginia, whence he 
removed to Kentucky, and finally settled in 
Ohio. Here John McLean received such edu- 
cation as the scanty means of that part of the 
country at that time afforded, and determining 


to pursue the legal profession, obtained em-. 


ployment at the age of eighteen in the clerk’s 
office at Cincinnati, in order to maintain him- 
self, devoting a portion of his time to labour 
while prosecuting his studies. In the fall of 
1807 he was admitted to the bar, and com- 
menced the practice of law at, Lebanon, Ohio. 
In October, 1812, he became a candidate for 
Congress, and was elected bya large majority. 
In 1814 he was again elected to Congress by a 
nearly unanimous vote, a circumstance of rare 
occurrence; and remained a member of the 
House of Representatives until 1816, when 
the Legislature of Ohio, having elected him a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, he 
resigned his seat in Congress at the close of 
the session. He remained six years upon the 


bench of the Supreme Court, and attained an | 


enviable position as a sound and able jurist. 
In 1822 he was appointed Commissioner of 
the General Land Office by President Monroe, 
and in 1823 he became Postmaster-General, 
both of which offices he filled with ability, In 
the year 1829 he was appointed by Presitlent 
Jackson a Justice of. the United States Su- 
preme Court, after he had refused the offer of 
the war and navy departments. He entered 
upon the discharge of his duties at the Janu- 
ary term of 1830, and has performed the du- 
ties of that station for a period of thirty-one 
years. His name has been mentioned in con- 
nection with the candidacy for the Presidency 
both by the Whig and Republican parties. 
He became a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in early life, and no man has 
been more steadfast to his Christian profes- 
sion. Judge McLean was truly a good man, 
beloved and esteemed by all that new him. 
He was in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 
The post office address of the Rev. Joseph 
Nimmo is changed from Islip to Huntington, 
Long Island. 
The post office address of the Rev. T. S. 
Witherow is changed from Washington, Rap- 
pahannock county, Virginia, to Mount Meri- 
dian, Augusta county, Virginia. ° 
The Rev. J. Warren, D.D., having taken 
charge of the Presbyterian Church in Macomb, 
Illinois, his post office address is changed from 
Quincy to that place, where correspondents 
will address him. 
The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia, at 
its stated meeting on the 3d inst., licensed 
Messrs. Charles H. Hodge, Alfred H. Kellogg, 
and Walter Forsyth to preach the gospel. 
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‘be impotent to.desl with it. T 


to 
“growth of monasteries 


‘abd convents in France the 
Petites Seutes dee Pouvres‘de Paris was 
founded in 1844 by two women occupying 
single room; it now poss thirty con- 
tweety-five willions of property. 
The “Sistate or the Holy Union” of Cam- 
pris stated only a fow years ago, and they 
have-now 180 houses of their order in 
Weance and Belgium. These are the ladies 
got possession of the young Jewess, 
Therese Blath,; passed her from convent to 
convent; and bow say, on their oaths in a 
court of justice, that they do not know what 
shas become of her. A Mortara case has 
occurred in France, and the law apeenst to 
e Abbe 
Ratisbonne, who cuts a very discreditable fig- 
ure in this business, is the superior of “‘ Notre 
Dame de Sion,” a conventual establishment 
whith the city of Paris has been: giving 
money to.— English paper. 
Pore.—The Union (Puseyite) pro- 
feases its ‘‘surprise that the clergy have not 


restoration 


publicly asked’the et of their congre- | 


gations for the suffering Church in Italy, 
and for Pope Pius [X., so sorely tried just 
mow.” 


Parent Perroratep NewsParErs.— 
A patent bas been taken out for perforating 
newspapers and periodicals and books, after 
the manner of postage stamps, which are 
now torn and not cut apart. If the method 
can ‘be successfully applied, it will be a 
great convenience, as paper knives are not 
carried in every pocket; and to turn the 
London Times inside out, especially in 
travelling, is a job all will be pleased to be 


Discourst oN CuurcH PsALMODY BY 
THe Rev. WILLIAM a re- 
eent Sunday evening, the Rev. William 
Johnston, minister of Townsend street 
Presbyterian Church, preached a sermon, 
according to previous intimation, on the 
subject of Chutch Psalmody. After some 
introductory observations, he argued that 
hymns ‘had been used by the Church of 


. ‘@hrist in the earliest times, and that the 


‘Apostle Paul actually quotes from those 
hymas in several instances in his epistles. 
e expressed his sense of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the youthful and unlearned 
n distinguishing those passages which have 
reference to Christ from those used by the 
Psalmist when speaking of himself, and by 
way of illustration showed the superiority of 


“the paraphrases upon passages in the New 


Testament, to those of the parallel portions 
in the Psalms, expressing his entire dissent 
-from those who placed the two in contrast, 
‘and received the one as inspired, while 
‘they rejected the other as ‘unwarrantable 
and objectionable in the house of God.” — 


Banner of Ulster. 


THe Exxrorric Licut.—A perfectly suc- 
cessful attempt has been made to illuminate 
the Courts of the Tuilleries and the Palace 
‘du Carrousel by the electric light. The 
generating apparatus is placed in a cellar 
under Marshal Vaillant’s apartments in the 
Tuilleries, and the illuminating power is so 


yreat that the ordinary gas-jets seem abso-. 


utely lightless. The appearance of these 
localities eyery evening is that of an anima- 
ted fair. The cost of the electric light is 
stated to be considerably less than that of 
Hotianp.—Two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of Holland are Protestants. Among 
the Roman Catholics is a peculiar sect of 
Jansenists, followers of the old Jansenists, 
who claim to be the pure Catholic Church. 
They have Archbishop, two Bishops, a 
Seminary, twenty-five parishes, and about 
six thousand members. Excommunicated 
by the Pope, they still persist in their 
datinn! and maintain the forms of the Ro- 


man Catholic Church, but recommend the 


reading of the Bible, of which they have a 
version of their own. They are not in- 
creasing in numbers. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter, dated Ca- 
prera, the Ist ult.:—‘General Garibaldi, 
-who was for several days indisposed, is now 
recovered. He is engaged in making a 
plantation of fruit and olive trees, which 
ere all his time, and, apparently, all 
his thoughts. At times, however, he rests 
on his spade, and appears as if in a reverie. 
You know as well as any one of what he is 
thinking. The General, who is never so 
happy as when in solitude, is somewhat 
teased with visits. Every week persons 
the most unexpected arrive from all points 
of Italy and abroad. Among the latter are 
a number of English.” 


Sonar Spotrs—M. P. writes to us, 
“There are now five distinct clusters of 
ts travelling the disc of the sun, visible 
through an ordinary and slightly smoked 
telescope. During the hot summer of 1807 
it is recorded that there were many of 
¢ magnitude; and during the cold and 
wet summer of 1823 there were none; but 
then in the cold and backward seasons of 


‘1836 and 1837 these spots appeared fre- 


quently, as they have done throughout the 
nt cold and stormy weather. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that these remarkable exca- 
vations exercise any influence on our atmos- 
phere is a popular, fallacy, or at any rate 


premature.” —Lnglish paper. 


Rericious Freepom 1n Spain.—The 
spirit of religious freedom is showing itself 
in the Spanish Legislature. On the 8th 
ult. a deputy, M. Olozoga, attacked the 
revolutionary policy of the old Governments 
in Italy, and declared that, in his opinion, 
the temporal power of the Papacy is doomed 
to fall. He maintained that the Italians 
are right in seeking national unity, and 
argued that the Spanish government has no 
reasonable pretext for opposing them. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs replied at con- 
siderable length; but it is interesting to 
notice that all the sympathy of that Gov- 
ernment goes only the length of words. 
Spain has no idea of undertaking a crusade 
on behalf of the Pope. : 


REFUSAL OF THE EVIDENCE OF A DEIST. 
—At the Kent Quarter Session, on the lst 
ult., a case came before the Court in which 
the prisoner, a girl named Mills, was charged 
with stealing a shawl. The prosecutor was 
about to be sworn when Mr. Ribton, who 
appeared for the prisoner, interposed, and 
inquired of him if he believed in the exis- 
tence ofa God? Prosecutor—I believe in 
the existence of some unknown Power, or 
Being, that governs the universe. Afr. 
Ribton—Do you believe in future rewards 
and punishments? Prosecutor—I cannot: 
gerry believe in the existence of 
an avenging Being. Mr. Ribton—You do 
not, in fact, believe in a future state of pun- 
ishment. Prosecutor—I do not. Mr. Rib. 
ton then submitted that the prosecutor's 
evidence could not be received, and the 
Court conéurring, the prisoner was dis- 
charged. 


Srartistics or THE SyRIAN Massacre. 
—Authentic statements show that there 
has been no exaggeration in the accounts 
heretofore published respecting the massa- 
cres committed by the. Druses in Syria. 
According to a document prepared by the 
Central Committee of Assistance in London, 
from information supplied by the Turks 
themselves, the number of Christians who 
lost their lives is 16,000, including women 
and children. The number of women and 

oung girls carried off and sold to the 
urks is 3000. The number of Christians 
of all sects reduced to ruin by these events 
is 70,000. One hundred and fifty towns 
and villages, with the churches, monasteries, 


and schools attached to them, were pillaged, 
burnt, or destroyed. The houscs of the 
Christians destroyed at Damascus are not 
incladed—in_this return. The trial of the 
s much embarrassed by the 
(of the Christians to testify, 
es d protection from the ven- 
geance of their persecutors. 


“General tems. 


Tue Exarsition or 1862.—In letter 
from the British Minister at Washington, 
to: the Secretary of State, Lord Lyons in- 
forms the latter that her Majesty bas 
granted a charter to the Earl of Granville 
and others, commissioners for the second 
‘‘ Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 
all Nations,” to.be opened in London May 
1st, 1862, and soliciting the co-operation of 
the United States in this international en- 
terprise. In ‘a letter from Mr. Seward to 
Lord Lyons, he replied that the President 
is of opinion that, as in the case of the 
London Exhibition of 1851, the publication 
iF she correspondence bétween the State 

partment and the British Legation “will 
be the best means of making the American 
public acquainted with the purposes of the 
proposed: exhibition, and with the desire of 
the commissioners to place themselves in 
communication with such persons in the 
United States as will command the confi- 
dence of the Government, and best repre- 
sent the interests of those who may intend 
to become exhibitors.” 


FLOATING PreacHERs.—The Seamen’s 
Friend Society have now afloat more than 
one hundred and fifty sailor missionaries, 
who are preaching Christ to their associates 
at sea. These men are each furnished 
with a small library of religious books, 
which they are instructed to lend out 
among the. crew of the ship to which they 
belong. These libraries are distributed on 
board men-of-war, merchant ships, and 
whalemen. About one-third of them have 


| been heard from, and the facts which have 


come to light in connection with this kind 
of effort for the spiritual good of seamen, 
are very encouraging. 

GIvING IN Britatn.—According to a 
list published of the voluatary contributions 
to the various religious societies in Great 
Britain, it appears their annual receipts 
mount to $6,028,690, and their annual 
isbursements to $5,776,980. It is upwards 
of six and a _— millions of dollars, be 
it remembere 


THE JESUITS IN CHINA.—The founda- 
tion of the Romish Church in China were 
three Italian Jesuits, in the end of the six- 
teenth century. The most able and noted 
of these was Matthew Ricci, of Ancona, 
who, in 1603, published at Pekin a book, 
On the Divine Law,” which became popu- 
lar throughout the empire. His book inter- 
mixes the doctrines of Christianity with the 
morals of Confucius. The toleration ex- 
tended to the missionaries in Pekin was 
withdrawn in 1746, from which time the 
cause of Christianity gradually declined, till, 
in the beginning of the present century, 
Protestant missions were commenced. 


“Bomestic Hews, 


Navat Miuitary Movements.—There 
has been unusual activity during the past 
week among the naval and military forces of 
the United States at New York, Boston, and 
other places. The mail steamships Atlantic 
and Baltic, of the Collins line of steamships, 
and the Illinois, of the Vanderbilt line, three 
of the fastest American steamers afloat, have 
been chartered by the United States Govern- 
ment to transport troops and military stores 
and arms from New York. These vessels have 
all sailed under sealed orders for some desti- 
nation unknown. 
stores, cannon, muskets, ammunition, &c. were 
put on board of these vessels, and over two 
thousand troops. The Atlantic carried out Cap- 
tain Barry’s company of flying artillery, num- 
bering one hundred horses and ninety men. 
It is stated and believed that General Houston, 
of Texas, has called for assistance from the 
Government, and that most of the troops em- 
barked at New York are destined for Texas, 
the remainder being to reinforce Fort Pickens. 
Naval Forces.—A squadron of fourteen ves- 
sels of war, carrying in the aggregate more 
than two hundred guns, has been ordered as 
‘a reinforcement to the squadron in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The squadron will be under command 
of Commodore Stringham, and will consist, 
with the reinforcement, of the following ves- 
sels :—Steam frigate Roanoke, 40 guns; steam 
frigate Minnesota, 40; steam frigate Wabash, 
40; steam.frigate Merrimac, 40; steam frigate 
Colorado, 40; frigate Sabine, 50; sloop-of-war 
Cumberland, 24; sloop-of-war St. Louis, 20; 
sloop-of-war Jamestown, 22; steam sloop 
Brooklyn, 25; steam sloop Mississippi, 11; 
steam sloop Powhatan, 11; steam sloop Paw- 
nee, 4; steam sloop Pocahontas, 5; steam 
sloop Wyandot, 5; steam sloop Mohawk, 5; 
steam sloop Crusader, 8; cutter Harriet Lane, 
5; steamer Water Witch, 3; brig ee : 6; 
7 Dolphin, 4; brig Bainbridge, 6. Total, 

It is stated that one motive of the extensive 
naval and military movements was the neces- 
sity for the immediate supply of Fort Sumpter 
with provisions. The steamship Baltic is 
stated to be the particular vessel detailed for 
this duty. She has on board, besides a large 
quantity of stores, a number of launches, 
yawls, &c., and the troops on board are in- 
tended to repel attacking for which 
purpose they are supplied with boat ho- 
witzers. The intention of the Government is 
simply to furnish Major Anderson with provi- 
sions, but should this be resisted, and should it 
become necessary to use force, the men who fight 
their way into the Fort will remain there. The 
Government have, it is understood, fully notified 
the authorities at Charleston of their intentions. 
Lieutenant Talbot, the messenger recently in 
Washington from Fort Sumpter, had returned, 
but was not allowed by the authorities to pro- 
ceed to the Fort tadeliver his dispatches to 
Major Anderson. Mr. R. L. Chew, who 
accompanied Lieutenant Talbot as a mes- 
senger from the Government to the authori- 
ties at Charleston, conveyed the information 
iven above relative to the intention of the 
dministration to send provisions to the Fort. 
The answer of the authorities is, that no ship 
shall be permitted to enter the harbour with 
supplies; consequently it is difficult to see 
how a collision is to be avoided. The city 
of Charleston was under arms, and every 
thing, judging from telegraphic dispatches, 
wears the most warlike aspect. The surgeons 
have been called upon to hold themselves in 
readiness for duty; reinforcements of troops 
are constantly arriving, and being sent to 
positions on the islands. 


Recent Pouitican Evections.—Rhode Is- 
land.—Sprague (Democrat) is re-elected by 
a = majority. The Democrats have also 
elected the two members of Congress—being 
a gain of two. Democratic majority 1600— 
last year (Governor’s election) 1200. 

Connecticut. —The Republicans have carried 
the State by about 1500 majority. They lose, 
h owever, two of the four members of Congress. 


Pennsytvania.—On the 9th inst. Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, sent a special mes- 
sage to the Legislature, calling attention to 
the military organization of the State, and re- 
commending the Legislature to make imme- 
diate provision fur the removal of the defects 
now existing by establishing a military bureau 
at the capital, by modifying the militia laws, 
and by making a proper distribution of arms, 


Tae Coast Survey Freer.—There are now 
lying in the docks of the Brooklyn Navy-yard 
twenty small vessels, belonging to the Coast 
Survey service. These vessels are employed 
in a purely civil capacity, for svientific pur- 
ona embracing the survey of the entire sea- 

ard of the United States on the Atlantic 
Ovean and Gulf of Mexico. The department 
is divided into two branches, viz., the Hydro- 
graphical and the Topographical, and to each 
sre attached a number of vessels of a size 
and class adapted to the peculiar duty they 
have to perform. The vessels belonging to 
the Hydrographical department are of a larger 
size than the others, and range from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty tons bur- 
then. They are employed fur the purpose of 
taking the bearings of different points of the 
coast, sO as to enable the surveyors to mark 
the positions of rocks and shoals, the indenta- 
tions of the shore, and other matters essential 
to exact navigation. Those belunging to the 
Topographical department are much smaller, 


and of considerably lighter draught, so as to 
be adapted to creeping along close in shore to 


Large quantities of army» 


land the surveying officers, whose duty is to 
survey the country near to the coast during 
the day, and in the night they serve as lodg- 
ings for such as are enga in this service. 
Usually the Coast Survey vessels p 
South in the fall of the year, in order that the 
peculiar duties pertaining to the department 
may be performed im those latitudes ne 4 
the cold season; and in the spring they wor 
northward and eastward, thereby avoiding the 
inclemency of winter. 


Sunday, 30th ult., five 
young men, Frederick and George Hoppe, and 

rederick, Henry, and Louis Wagoner, took 
refuge under a tree near St. Louie, during a 
thunder-storm. They had been standing under 
the tree but a short time when a stroke of 
lightning rendered them all senseJess. On re- 
turning to consciousness it was discovered 
that Frederick Hoppe was dead. His brother 
was also severely injured by the lightning. 

New York. Post-Orrice.—The Postmaster- 
General has decided the question of the New 
York Post-Office site. The site of the Middle 
Datch church in Nassau street, the present 
location of the post-office, is to be retained. 
The Attorney-General coincides with the Post- 
master-General in this decision. A warrant 
has already been drawn for the amount of the 
purchase-money. 


Tae Tevecrara anv Strorus.—The warning 
of the terrific gale that swept over England on 
the 20th of February was given three days 
before by telegraph. Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
of the Washingtor Observatory, has called this 
fact to the attention of the Government with a 
view to the adoption of signals on the coast, 
when storms are at work for inland. 


A Caurca Svuep.—The Rev. J. Peres, the 
late rabbi of the synagogue in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has sued the congregation of Israel in 
that city for libel, laying damages at $20,000. 


Inp1an DeprepaTtions 1N Texas.—Colonel 
Ford, who is in command of a large force of 
Texan rangers on the frontier, reports to the 
State authorities that the number of his men 
cannot possibly be reduced, if the inhabitants 
are to be protected from the Mexicans and 
Indians who are plundering the country and 
murdering the people since the withdrawal of 
the United States ty He states that from 
various points on the Rio Grande, Neuces, and 
Frio, authenticated reports of Indian depreda- 
tions had reached him. Twenty-seven persons 
were reported killed, many ranches plundered, 
large stocks’ of horses driven off, and seven 
women and children carried away. The de- 

redators are reported to consist of Indians, 

exicans, and a few white men. In conse- 
quence of these forays, the settlers were fluck- 
ing to the towns in great alarm. 


A Bountirut Lapy.—Mrs. Thomas Winan’s 
funeral at Baltimore, on the 20th ult., was 
immensely attended. This most excellent 
lady has been in the habit of distributing 
from $25,000 to $30,000 annually among the 
poor. At the period of her death, she was 
supplying some seventy to eighty indigent 
families. It was touching in the extreme to 
behold these sorrow-stricken dependents clus- 
ter in and around the church, and follow ino 
the funeral cortege. 


Sream Street Cars.—The street railroad 
cars in St. Louis, Missouri, are to be propelled 
by steam. The furnace and boiler are to be 
upright, and placed in front of the car, occu- 
pying a space of about three feet square. The 
cylinders are to be three inches in diameter, 
with a nine inch stroke, and will give a power 
equal to about three horses. 


IntanD Navication.—The Welland Canal 
will be open between the lst and 5th of April. 
Detroit river has been clear for some days, 
and the St. Clair is navigable. Macinaw Straits 
will be open before the 10th of April. The 
St. Lawrence, above Ogdensburgh, is open in 
places, and the ice is giving way faster than 
usual at this season. By the middle of April 
the great fleets that navigate the inland seas 
and the connections from Chicago to Quebec 
will be in motion. 


GREEN as A Potson.—Dr. C. T. Jackson, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, has recently contri- 
buted an article to the Medical and Surgical 
Journal on a number of cases of poisoning 
lately brought under his notice from green- 
coloured wall paper. Dr. S. F. Ainsworth, of 
Boston, also reports a case of child poisoning 
— sucking the surface of a green concert 
ticket. 


Crop Prospects.—The farmers of Illinois, 
says the Missouri Republican, have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with the anpearance of the 
wheat crop at this time. We have reliable 
information from more than twenty counties 
of Southern Illinois, giving assurances that 
during the past ten years the wheat fields in 
March have never appeared so promising as 
now. The growthis admirably well set, covers 
the ground well, is healthy and strong, en- 
couraging large expectations of full granaries 
at the close of the season. The amount sown 
last fall was unusually large, and 1861 bids 
fair to be as distinguished in Illinois for the 
affluent wheat harvest, as was 1860 for the 
seg corn crop in Central and Northern 

inois. 


Patent Orrice Seeps.—Upwards of one 
million papers of vegetable and flower seeds 
have been put up at the Agricultural Division 
of the Patent Office in Washington, within 
the past sixty days, and sent to members of 
Congress for distribution. 


A Whvow In THE Licatsovuse Service.— 
Mrs. Ann Whitbeck is the lighthouse keeper 
at Stuyvesant, on the Hudson River, some 
twenty miles below Albany, New York. She 
was appointed to that position by the Presi- 
dent in the year 1832, since which time she 
has retained it. The salary is $350 per 
annum. Her husband was the keeper of the 
lighthouse previous to that time. In that 
year the lighthouse was carried away in a 
freshet, and Mr. Whitbeck was killed. Mrs. 


-Whitbeck has an only daughter, and between 


them they manage to perfurm the duties per- 
taining to the office. 


DeparToure OF Troops rrom WasHINGTON.— 
Last week Company A, 2d Artillery, Captain 
Barry, and Company K, Captain Allen, latel 
stationed in Washington, left fur Fort Hamil- 
ton, New York. 


A Lona Pirz.—There lies on the dock of 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Rail- 
road Company at Chicago, Illinois, a wrought 
iron pipe four hundred feet long, and twenty- 
eight inches in diameter, made of boiler iron, 
double-rivetted, and caulked water-tight. It 
was manufactured for the Chicago Water 
Works Company. It is to be used as the main 
across the river at Rush street, Chicago. It is 
to be tested by hydraulic power, and then 
carried down to where it is to be laid across 
the river. This latter is to be done by sealing 
the ends of the pipe, making it an air chamber, 
and then floating it down the river. 


An Ort WELL on Fire.—On Tuesday of last 
week, a heavy vein of oil and gas, recently 
tapped at the oil well of the Hon. Arnold 
Plumer, on the Clap farm, near the mouth of 
Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, caught fire, destroy- 
ing the engine house, derrick, and seriously 
burning two of the employees. The engine 
was saved. 


Booty.—Several of the youth of Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania, have secured vgluable 
booty from the wreck of the miil car which 
was burned on the Pennsylvania Railroad a 
few days since. One found a letter contain- 
ing nine one dollar bills; another, a lump of 
gold dollars; some five, ten, and twenty dol- 
lar pieces; and a large amount of silver 
coins were found, most of which were half 
melted, or very much blackened.**A coloured 
boy was the finder of a check on a Philadel- 
phia bank for $1000; another individual 
scraped up part of a gold watch, the heat 
having melted the balance. Besides these, 
several small particles of gold were picked up, 
so that nearly every body present got some- 
thing for his trouble. 


Tue Caocraws anv Caickasaws.—The 
Choctaw delegates at Washington deny the 
story that the Choctaws and Chickasaws were 
holding a secession convention. The delegates 
say :—‘‘ The position and relation of the [adi- 
an tribes towards the government of the 
United States do not seem to be very clearly 
understood, otherwise the charge of ‘secession 
ogee would not be made agiinst them. 

he Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, never 
having formed integral portions of the Federal 
Union, could not secede from it. They have 
been regarded by the United States as foreign 
governments, with whom treaties have been 
made, establishing a protectorate over them, 
and defining clearly their relations to the 
Federal government. They are foreign and 
distinct nations, allied to and under the pro- 
tection of the United States government, but 
having the right of self-government, except so 
far as the United States Congress may legis- 
late for the regulation of ‘trade and inter- 
course’ between them and white men. The 
country the Choctaws and Chickasaws own 
neither forms a State nor territory of the Fed- 
eral Union. It is therefore manifest that the 
doctrines of ‘ State rights,’ ‘secession,’ &c. are 
wholly inapplicable to them. The Chickasaw 
and Choctaw nations have certain rights guar- 
anteed to them by treaties with the United 
States, among which is that all ‘intruders’ 
upon their lands shall be removed and kept 


_THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


out of their country. We desire peace, and 
that the integrity of our territory shall be 
preserved. We want no intrusion upon it 
from any quarter, north, south, east, or west. 
We intend to observe our treaty stipulations 
with the government of the United States so 
long as our rights are respected, and desire to 
live on terms of peace and friendship with our 
neighbours. We understand our relations to 
the States and to the government of the Uni- 
ted States. We know our rights, and intend, 
to the full extent of our ability, to assert and 
maintain them. All we ask is, to be let alone 


| by our neighbours of Arkansas, Texas, and 
a 


nsas, and to be justly dealt with on the 
part of the United States government.” 


Wetts.—The production of oil from 
the oil wells of Crawford and Venango coun 
ties in Pennsylvania is 80 great that the Phi- 
ladelphia North American anticipates that two 
or three million dollars will be realized from 
it this year. The transportation now amounts 
to five or six hundred barrels daily, and is 
rapidly increasing. 

A Happy Srate.—No State tax is to be 
levied in Illinois for the next two years; the 
accumulation of the sinking fund fur paying 
off the State debt beyond the amount falling 
due, and the revenue from stock in the Cen- 
tral railroad will defray all the expenses of 
the State government. 


Narrow Escare.—A team, with a load of 
six thousand pounds of powder, was recently 
crossing a railroad track, when, by some 
means, the wagon became so fixed that it Was 
impossible to move it. The train was rapidly 
approaching when, by almost superhuman ef- 
forts, the driver succeeded in clearing the 
track sufficiently to allow about two inches of 
space between the wagon and the locomotive. 


FatHer Watpo.—Father Waldo, ex-chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives, has 
reached his ninety-fifth year. He still pos- 
sesses much youthful vigour and sprightliness, 
and promises to enjoy life for a long time to 
come. 


Tue Misstsstprr River.—The Mississippi 
river is open to St. Paul. The steamer Ocean 
Wave was the first boat that went through to 
Lake Pepin, where she arrived on the 9th inst. 


Unitep States Senators.—The Legislature 
of Kansas has chosen as United States Sena- 
tors General Pomeroy and James H. Lane. 


Forcina State Bonps.—James 
Elliott was arrested a few days ago in New 
York, charged with having forged and uttered 
several thousand dollars worth of Virginia 
State bonds. Some three weeks since Elliott 
depesited a number of Virginia bonds with 
Livermore, Clews, & Mason, brokers, who 
sold them for him. A few days ago they re- 
ceived another lot of bonds from the accused, 
who signed himself “‘R. M. Barbour.” On 
making inquiries the brokers ascertained that 
these bonds were forgeries, and caused Elli- 
ott’s arrest. 
graphed and well executed; the paper, how- 
ever, is of a lighter colour than the genuine, 
and the signature of Mr. U. R. C. Drinkhard 
upon the coupons is very unlike the genuine. 
They are all dated Richmond, Va., July 1, 
1851, and made payable in New York city. 
It is supposed that large quantities of them 
have been thrown upon the market. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Persia brings London papers to 
the 30th of March. The Persia left Liverpool 
about noon on Saturday, March 30th, and Queens- 
town at five o'clock on the evening of the 3lst, 
and arrived off the Battery at eight o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, 9th inst., having nade the pas- 
sage from Quéenstown to Sandy Hook in about 
eight days and twelve hours, being the shortest 
trip on record. ~ 

The national troubles of the- United States con- 
tinue to occupy the attention of the press and peo- 
ple of Europe. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Post, writing on the 26th ult. says that it 
has been suggested in high quarters that England 
and France should mediate between the Northern 
and Southern Confederacies, in order, if possible, 
to prevent bloodshed. 

The London Star of the 25th ult. says:—The 
American advices, further, have tended rather to 
increase than diminish the apprehensions that have 
long prevailed as to the course of events there. 
The danger of civil war is as great as ever, and 
on this sfde there is a probability of a revival of 
the efflux of gold thither. 

Lord Palmerson, in a speech to his constituents, 
also adverted again to the American crisis, and ex- 
pressed fervent hopes that, let the adjustment be 
what it may, it should be arrived at by amicable 
means. 

It is reported that Victor Emmanuel has written 
to Prince Napoleon, assuring him that a collision 
is imminent between the Austrians and Piedmont- 
ese in Venetia, and requesting him to lay the facts 
before the Emperor. 

Further disturbances have taken place at War- 
saw, but at last advices all was quiet. 

The decree of the Emperor of Russia, emanci- 
pating the serfs, was promulgated March 3. 

The funeral of the Duchess of Kent took place 
at Windsor Castle, March 25, in a very private 
manner, those only of the diplomatic body who 
represented royal families akin to the deceased, 
being invited. ; 

A most distressing shipwrecx had occurred on 
the coast of Ireland, where the packet ship Mid- 
dlesex, bound from Liverpool to New York, had 
been cast away, with the loss of forty-five lives. 

The strike in the London Building trade had 
assumed serious proportions, 

The turn-outs among the Lancashire weavers 
were increasing, and some rioting is apprehended. 

The steamship Great Eastern is advertised to 
sail from England for New York on the Ist of 
May,‘and wiil probably leave that port, on her 
return passage, on or about the 24th of the same 
month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the 21st ultimo, the 
Marquis of Normandy moved for the correspond- 
ence relative to recent events in the Ionian Islands. 
The Duke of Newcastle explained the nature of 
these events. He said two members of the Ionian 
Assembly moved that the whole islands vote by 
universal suffrage on the question of annexation to 
Greece, and to unite themselves into one empire, 
for the purpose of expelling the Turks from Eu- 
rope. The English Governor considered the pro- 
ceedings unconstitutional, and called for the with. 
drawal of the motion, which was refused, and he 
thereupon prorogued the Assembly for six months. 
The English Government approved of his course. 
Lord Wodehouse explained the terms of the new 
convention with Mexico, by which certain customs 
duties are appropriated to British bondholders. In 
the House of Commons, Lord John Russell pro- 
mised to produce the correspondence with the 
American Government relative to the fugitive slave 
Anderson. Lord W. Graham asked whether ex- 
planations had been demanded from France rela- 
tive to the assistance rendered by the French 
Minister in the escape of Miramon from Mexico? 
Lord John Russell admitted that Miramon had 
violated international law, but said that in the ab- 
sence of official despatches the French Government 
had not been applied to on the subject. 


FRANCE. 

In the Corps Legislatif, M. Jules Favre had 
moved his amendment to the address, requesting 
the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome. 
He strongly urged the necessity for such a proceed. 
ing, and asserted that the maintenance of the 
States would be impossible. M. Billault said that 
the French government would neither sacrifice 
the Pope to the unity of Italy, nor the unity of Italy 
to the Pope. The aim of France was to reconcile 
the two interests. The combination proposed at 
Villafranca was the true solution, and it should be 
accepted as such. He alluded at length to the 
difficulties attending the question. The amend- 
ment was then rejected by 246 to 5. An amend- 
ment in favour of the temporal power of the Pope 
was offered, but subsequently withdrawn, Count 
de Morney urging the Legislature to leave the 
solution of the question to the Emperor. The 
entire address was finally agreed to by a vote of 
213 to 13. The Emperor Napoleon received the 
address from the Corps Legislatif on the 23d ult. 
In returning thanks, he said that notwithstanding 
the warmth of the debate, he by no means regret- 
ted to see such a discussion, but hoped that the 
Government and the Legislature would mutually 
aid each other. This speech is considered as 
ambiguous. The Pope’s last allocution has been 
suppressed in France, as far less conciliatory than 
was expected, In the following extract, notwith- 
standing the affected use of the plural number, the 
Emperor is personally referred to by the Head of 
the Church as plainly as he was in that of the 
Pope’s subordinate, who called him Pontius Pilate: 
“ Apostates, who speak not in the name of God, 
but in the name of Satan! Their doctrines are 
shameful. They hesitate not, with their usual hy- 
pocrisy, to exhort the Holy See to become recon- 
ciled with Italy. * * * Before God and man 
we declare distinctly and positively that there 
exists no reason why we should consent to such a 
reconciliation.” The reinforcement of the French 
troops in Rome, which was intended to counteract 
the movements of Austria, has been countermanded, 
after explanations with Austria. i 

The case against the Bishop of Poictiers, in re- 
ference to his late mandement on the Roman ques- 
tion, was decided by the Council of State. The 
Bishop, who was defended by M. Cornudot, was 
condemned to be formally reprimanded. 

The number of French troops in the Papal 


The forged bonds are litho- 


States is stated by the Roman correspondent of 
the London Times to be between nineteen and 
twenty thousand men, nearly three times as many 
as were there at the beginning of last summer. 
The detachments which have arrived lately are 
said to be small in number, and not more than 
sufficient to take the places of those returning to 
France, or the vacancies made by death, disease, 
&o. Some of the detachments have advanced as 
far as fifiy miles from Rome. Although General 
Goyon is a decided Roman Catholic, there has 
been much ill-will lately between him and the 
Roman authorities, and the French troops seem 
to cordially hate the Papal service. 


SPAIN. 

In relation to the anticipated difficulty between 
Spain and Mexico, growing out of the dismissal of 
Minister Pacheco, we find the following paragraph 
in the Madrid correspondence of the Paris Pays 
of March 27:—« We beyin to find here that the 
conduct of Mexico towards Spain is not in harmony 
with the protestations which the government of 
Juarez would seem to have made, with the desire 
of preserving friendly relations with the mother 
country. The withdrawal of an ambassador can- 
not, of itself, become a war question, as England 
demonstrated very clearly when Spain and the 
United States took measures similar to those adopted 
by Juarez towards our representative. But if 
Mexico refuse to recognize existing treaties, not 
only because they had received the sanction of the 
Government with which she has warred, but be- 
cause that even before the Almonte convention 
those treaties existed between Spain and Mexico, 
if ample and satisfactory explanations be not given 
for the otfence which the nation has received, 
there shall be but one voice, counselling the O Don- 
nell government to assume that attitude which the 
honour and dignity of the country demand.” 


ITALY. 


Count Cavour has announced to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies that the ministerial pro- 
gramine remains unchanged. Ina speech on the 
Roman question, he claimed that Italy had a right 
to have Rome for the capital, but that she must go 
there with the consent of France. He said that the 
union of the temporal and spiritual power was the 
source of evil. Re-actionary demonstrations were 
taking place in Sicily. A letter from Venice 
states that the concentration of troops in Venetia 
is continuing, and that notice has been given in 
various communes to prepare quarters and rations. 
It is said that 50,000 men are in movement. The 
whole line of the Po is held by troops, and the 
telegraphic staff is all ready to act. The Austrian 
officers are said to look on hostilities as more and 


more probable. 
HUNGARY. 


Kossuth, in the matter of the Hungarian notes, 
has made an aftilavit, in which hé takes the 
ground that the Emperor of Austria is not, and 
never has been King of Hungary, and that he, 
Kossuth, is the only person possessing lawful pow- 
er to issue Hungarian notes, the national Diet hav- 
ing confered that power upon him. ; 


POLAND. 


It is reported that disturbances took place at 
Warsaw on the 25th ult. The people smashed 
the windows of General Abramovitch's house, one 
of the officials who shared the unpopularity of 
Muppanoff, the Minister recently dismissed. The 
military did not interfere. The following reforms 
had been proclaimed:—The present regulations 
for public instruction in Poland are abolished. A 
Special Commission for Public Worship and In- 
struction, under the direction of M. Willspolski is 
appointed. A national establishment, of a superior 
class, for public instruction, and especially an 
academy for. legal instruction, are to be opened. 
A Coungil of State is to be formed, and composed 
of the members of the clergy, high dignitaries, 
and most distinguished persons of Poland. The 
right of petition to the National Government is 
granted, District councillors and the municipal 
officers of the larger towns are to be elected by 
the inhabitants. 

DENMARK. 


. The Danish government is making warlike 
preparations for all eventualities. The Schies- 
wig-Holstein question is thus explained:—The 
districts of Schleswig and Holstein are the lower 
and most southernly portions of Denmark. They 
were originally German, but four hundred years 
ago the then King of Denmark was elected 
Grand Duks of these Provinces. This led to 
their gradual absorption into the Kingdom of Den- 
mark. They are now, however, claiming to be 
independent, and to be regarded as a part of the 
German “ Bund,” and in this demand they are 
strongly supported by the new Prussian King, 
William I., who has threatened to undertake imme- 
diate war on behalf of Schleswig and Holstein. 
Denmark would then blockade the Prussian rivers, 
and a European war would be the result. Eng. 
land and Russia are endeavouring to reconcile 
parties, 
TURKEY. 

The Turkish Commissioners have proclaimed 
the act of amnesty granted to the Christian 
refugees of the Pachalic of Emisa. The refugees 
have declared, however, that they cannot venture 
to avail themselves of the amnesty, and have sent 
a petition to the Sultan. It was also reported that 
the conferences would shortly be resumed at Con- 
stantinople, at which a plan will be submitted, 
and supported by France, Russia, and Turkey, 
for the creation of an independent State in Leba- 
non, governed by Abd-el Kader, under the protec- 
torate of France. 

INDIA. 


The news from India continues to be of a very 
distressing character. The famine was still devas- 
tating large districts, producing misery and death 
upon a stupendous scale. Not a drop of rain has 
fallen eastward of the Ganges, from Cawnpore to 
Saharampore, this season, and the spring crop is 
wholly lost, except where irrigation exists. Meet- 
ings in all parts of the country are being held to 
raise subscriptions. The supreme government has 
also contributed largely to the famine relief fund. 
Government and private enterprise are sending 
vast supplies of grain into the famine stricken dis- 
_tricts, and every possible facility is afforded them 
for the transport of provisions. 


CHINA. 


From China we learn that the Yang-tse expedi- 
tion was to leave on the 9th of January; that the 
rebels were making great efforts to go south, and 
that the troops at Tien-tsin are shut in by ice. 


JAPAN. 


From Japan it is reported that the American 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. Hensken, had been 
murdered at Jeido. The English and French 
Ministers had retired from, but the American Min- 
ister remained at Jeddo. A treaty with Prussia 
had been signed by the Japanese. 


ST. DOMINGO. 


A despatch from Washington says, “with regard 
to the Spanish occupation of the Dominican re- 
public, nothing is authentically known here, beyond 
the fact that the Spanish subjects on the island 
sent to the Captain General of Cuba for assistance, 
and that the two or three hundred troops de- 
spatched by him were under orders not to land 
unless by request of the authorities. There is, 
however, some anxiety to learn what Spain will 
now do in the premises. That she was privy 
to the revolutionary movement is a mere conjecture, 
as it is said that even in diplomatic circles there is 
no information on which to base such a conclusion.” 


Married. 


At Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, D.D., Jamwes Ricumonp to 
Eu1za DuBois, both of Pittsgrove, New Jersey. 

On the 4th of February, by the Rev. Robert 
Gamble, Mr. Samuet to Miss Sarag 
Cuark. On the 19th of February, Mr. James Dun- 
LAP to Miss Martaa Forsytu. 

At Metuchen, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., by 
the Rev. G. S. Plumley, the Rev. E. B. Epear to 
Een. Mary Josepuinge, daughter of W. M. Ross, 


On the 27th ult., near Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, by the Rev. A. D. Hawn, Mr. B. Frank 
Hursa of Lewisburg, to Miss Kare I., eldest 
daughter of Mr. Francis WILson. 

In Martinsville, Ohio, on the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. James D. Fitzgerald, Mr. Joan B. McBripgs 
to Miss Saran Bryson. 

At Phillipsburg. New Jersey, on Wednesday, 
the 3d inst., by the Rev. James Y. Mitchell, 
Rosert §. Britrary, Esq., of Phillipsburg. to Miss 
Eviza Jane, daughter of Woopwarp, Esq., of 
Ashford, Connecticut. | 

At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, 
the 4th inst., by the Rev. i M. Lowry, Mr. Joun 
Surra to Miss Ann M. Lime, all of Port Carbon. 

In Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. 
David Malin, Mr. J. K. M. Vanzanpt of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Acnes C., daughter of W. B. 
CuaRKE, Esq., of Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


At Abington, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Dr. 
Steel, on the 28th ult., Mr. Witutam C. Burnside 
to Miss CatHerine Ann Leonarp of. Hatboro’, 
| Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. On the same 
day, Mr. Joan Crayton to Miss Caristiana HArR- 
ris of Philadelphia. On the 2d inst., Mr. James 
Dennison to Miss Exvizaseta Doan of Abington. 


Martha Hunter, whom he survived nine years. | 


His children were eleven in number, seven sons 
and four daughters; three sons and two daughters 
still survive. The precise period at which he 
made a profession of religion is unknown to the 
writer; it is believed, however, it was sbout 
twenty years prior to the organization of the 
Presbyterian church at Williamsport.’ This event 
took place February 18, 1833, at which time he 
was c n to the office of ruling elder. In the 
diecharge of the duties of this office he was diligent 
and conscientious in guarding the doctrines and 
order of the Church from all innovation; and for 
the service thus rendered received the commen- 
dation of the Presbytery of Northumberland, 
October 1837. He had many striking traits of 
character, but the crowning virtue was the vein 
of true piety running through his whole life. He 
was a man of faith and prayer. Although re- 
served in conversation upon the subject of his 
spiritual condition and hopes, except in con- 
fidential intercourse with his own family, it was 
evident to the casual Christian observer that he 
was continually growing in grace, and ripening 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. When 
the hour of his departure arrived, it found him 
in a delightful state of preparation. His house 
in order, his lamp trimmed and burning; his 
trust in the atonement and merits of Christ, which 
was both his righteousness and strength, was calm 
and unfaltering; he was enabled to say, “I know 
in whom I have believed,” and in the confidence 
inspired by the sentiment, gently fell asleep in 
Jesus, to awake for ever in the abodes of the 
blest.— Communicated. 


In Georgetown, District of Columbia, on Tues- 
day, the 2d inst., of pe FLORA ISABELLA, 
only daughter of EDWARD and ISABELLA J. 
MYERS, aged two years. Jesus said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.” 


Died, in Duncansville, Blair county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 8th of March, MARTHA, wife of 
Dr. R. W. CHRISTY, aged thirty-eight years. A 
devoted wife, fond mother, ectionate sister, 
kind friend, and a Christian woman, she has gone 
to receive her crown of glory in heaven.—Com. * 


WILLIAM BOYD CULBERTSON, second son 
of Samuel W. Culbertson, Esq., was born in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, Jule 13th, 1807, 
In 1809 he came with his parents to Zanesville, 
and has been a citizen of the county till his 
death, at Terrace Farm, on the 24th ult., being 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Mr. Culbert- 
son was extensively known in his own count 
and throughout the State. He was endowed wit 
a clear understanding and superior intellectual 
powers. His amiable disposition, magnanimity of 
soul, prudent, peaceable, and inoffensive deport- 
ment, his pleasing manners, eminent social quali- 
ties, and integrity and uprightness, secured for 
him an enviable reputation. He-filled every rela- 
tion and station of life he occupied with dignity 
and fidelity, and gained the esteem and respect 
of every circle in which he moved, whilst his 
friendly and obliging disposition and beneficent 
and sympathetic conduct won all hearts. If an 
honest man is the noblest work of God, then 
have we lost one of God’s noblemen from our 
midst. Probably no man ever scorned a mean or 
dishonest action more than he did, and in all his 
transactions with his fellow-men he met the 
Divine demand, which requires us to do justly 
and love mercy. Though he had not previously 
Se yet there is reason to believe that he 

ad experienced a saving change. His uniform 
attendance in the house of God, his respectful 
and devout observance of the Sabbath, his great 
interest in the Bible—of which he was an inde- 
fatigable student—his love for good men, his 


liberality to the cause of the Redeemer, indicated 


that he belonged to “the seed which the Lord hath 
blessed.” During his illness he said to the writer 
of this, “Should [ recover, I shall work more for 
God than I havedone. I would have joined the 
Church, but I feared that I should hinder a cause 
I fain would help.” He was much indulged and 
cheered by Divine grace during his last illness. 
The day before his death he exclaimed, as if in 
wonder, gratitude, and adoring praise, ‘The new 
birth! the new birth! the new creation! Glory! 

lory! glory!” He called his family around his 

ed and said, “TI shall soon be there. To-morrow 
I shall see dear Samuel (his eldest son, who was 
buried three weeks before) and all our dear rela- 
tions in that bright and beautiful world, where 
there will be no more sorrow, nor toils, nor anx- 
ious cares. O!” he exclaimed, “it is a beautiful, 
blooming Eden, and we shall be so happy there! 
Bury me beside Samuel, let me be laid by the 
side of my parents and my loved ones in our 
family lot in the cemetery.” Thus was he cheered 
in the darkness of his affliction by the dawnin 
light of that bright world, where the heart shal 
never ache, tears shall never flow, but unimagined 
bliss abides forevermore. He leaves a devoted 
wife and six children, with a beloved sister, the 
only relic of his family, to mourn their irrepar- 
able loss. Over his noble features, cold in death, 
a genial smile was spread, which seemed the 
soul's farewell. The happy spirit’s seal upon its 
kindred clay. 

“The actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom from the dust.” 
A FRigenp. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, lst e’t, lWUlbs . . 5.25 5 314 5 25 5.40 
BEESWAX. 
«6 ee 32 @ 33 $2 @ 823 
COFFEE 
Cuba, lb. . 12} 13} 123 13 

Java do 163 17 

Laguyra, do. 14} l4t 14) 

Maracaibo, do ee 133 14} 14 143 

8t. Domingo,do. . . . 12 1z3 134 
CUTTON.—(Casga.) 

Louisiana and Mississippi 11 15 9 143 
Mobile. . « « « « li 15 14g 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 14 
Carolina and Georgia .. 14 145 

FEATHERS. 
Fair and good . « « « « #4 46 41 46 
FISH. 

Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 14.00 15.00 14.00 16.50 

oO. 3 e 6.00 6. 75 5.00 3.00 
No. 3, small s 4.25 5.00 4.00 5.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.50 3.75 2.75 4.00 
Herring, 15 15 20 
Herring,scaled ... .« 25 27 25 30 
Cod,dry, 112lbs.. . . . 2.00 3.00 8.00 3.12} 

FLOUR. 

Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.30 5.35 5.25 5.50 
—— —— extra§fancy 5.45 7.25 5.50 7.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.15 5.30 5.25 5.374 

Brandywine ... +. 6.00 6.125 6.00 6.125 
Scrape ee 3.51 4,00 4.75 5.00 
Middlings 3.50 3.81 4.00 4.25 
Rye « 3.50 4.10 3.25 3.50 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.75 2.30 z.81}t 

GRAIN. 

Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.24 1.33 1.25 1.35 

w e 1.41 1.60 1.35 1.55 
Southern red . 1.25 1.33 1.28 1.46 
Southern white .... 1.45 1.00 1.4u 1.538 
P 63 

ennsylv 65 67 68 

Southern... . ee 60 62 64 g 65 

CORN. 

. Yellow (Old) 6.6 @-€-<¢ 61 69 61 62 
—— Newdo. . « « « 66 67 6U 64} 

OATS. 
Pennsylvania 345 33 334 
Southern « 33 34 gl 32 
Barley, Ohio & New York 68 75 67 73 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . . 1.58 @ 1.60 1.65 @ 1.75 

Ifboxes . 1.30 @ 1.35 1.00 @ 1.05 

quarter boxes. . 60 @ 62) 50 g 55 

——— secdless a 4.25 >» 4.50 3.50 @ 4.00 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 9 @ 18 12 @ 16} 
— —— hard shelled ee 6 9 7 O 9 
Apples, bbl. . 1.50 @ 3.50 1.50 @ 3.25 
—— — dried @ 3 y 4 3 34 
Cranberries, bbl 6.00 10.00 5.00 12.00 
Ginger, green, Plb.. . 9 @ il 
Citron, or 26 30 28 30 
Oranges, 6 60 @ 2.50 1.50 @ 2.00 
Lemons, do 1.00 @ 2.00 2.00 2.50 
Figs, Smyrna, . . . « « §6@ 5 7 
Peaches, unpared. .. . 64 @ 9 4 @ 64 

ee 9 13 3 ll 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.15 @1.75 1.25 1.40 
Hay—loose 70 @ 8 65 85 
ed 56 63 60 75 
HIDES. 
City slaughter eee ee 64 74 63 8 
arraccas ee e 193 20 19 195 
8 ish 18 

shsole. . 20 26 28 

LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 20.00 28.00 16.00 20.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00 14.00 16.76 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh 7s 6s 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring ee. 22.00 14.50 16.00 
Shingles, C.N. « 13.00 35.00 17.50 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. -« 17 23 20 22 
Cc layed 16 19 173 19 
Trinidad . . 22 26 21 25 
Porto Rico .. . 23 32 27 35 
New Orleans, @ bbl. . . 32 36 34 ' 36 
Steam Syrup .... « 25 43 82 33 
OILS. 

Olive, gallon 1.10 1.15 1.12 1.20 
pint 6.00 6.50 6.25 6.50 

Linseed, American . e 60 61 58 60 
Whale Crude 45 50 47 51 

Sperm Winter 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Lard O do “eee e 88 95 90 95 

PROVISIONS. 

Beef, Mess, @bbl . . 8.75 @11.00 12.00 -00 
Pork, Mess . . . « 17.25 @ 7.37% 17.25 @ -50 
o in salt & pickle 8 9 
Sides, smoked 94 @ 10 10° G 
—- do in salt & pickle 8} 9 
Shoulders smoked ... 74@ 8 8 @ 

mealt. « 63 6) 6} @ 7 
Killed H BS. 6.50 6.75 6} 7 
Dried Bee 103 @ il 160 @ ll 
Butter, Firkin. . .. 12 18 122 @ 16 

solid, inkegs . . 10 @ 15 94 @ 10 
Roll ee 14 20 13 16 
Goshen @ 14 Uy 20 16 19 
Western 103 @ ell ll @ ll 
bb 93 U 10 97 10 
Rice, Carolina . eee 8.625 4.373 35 4h 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . .. 4.75 5.25 4.23 4.75 
. cs 1.60 1.70 1.49 1.50 
Timothy 2.75 3.00 2.50 2.625 
Grass e 2.00 2.25 1.75 2.123 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 5.75 6.50 6.00 6.75 
browm . « 5.12} 5.00 5.75 
Havana white .... ° 7.00 7.25 7.50 8.00 
brownand yellow 5.25 6.00 5.25 7.00 

6 Gm 5.00 5.70 5.50 

New Orleans 4.25 6.75 462 6.00 
« « 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.00 

Porto Rico . 5.00 6.75 5.50 6.00 


Rotices. 


Obituary. 


[Al Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.]} 


Died, in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
16th ult., SARAH 
oungest daughter of THADDEUS and DELIA 

EYNOLDS BANKS, aged six years and seven 
months. 

Died, at Wil! ere Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
March last, Mr. ANDREW E. HEPBURN, aged 
77 years. He was born at Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, March 10, 1784, and removed to Wil- 


liamsport in the year 1802. Soon after his settle- 
ment in Williamsport he was married to Mies 


BRISCOE McMURTRIE, 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service may be expec 
at the West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
délphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 14th inst., 
beginning at half- past seven o’clock. 

NEW YORK PORT SOCIETY.—The Forty- 
third Anniversary of “the Society for Promoting 
the Gospel among Seamen in the Port of New 
York,” .will be held at the Cooper Union on Mon- 
day evening, the 15th inst., at half-past seven 
o'clock. Addresses may be expected from the 
Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
Captain Samuel Elliott, and several seamen. 

L. P. Hussarp, Recording Secretary. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 
adjourned to meet at Pitt’s Grove on Tuesday, the 
16th of April, at three o’clock, P. M., and will 
call for the Sessional Records. The Rev. Samuel 
Beach Jones, D. D., is expected to preach the 
Presbyterial Sermon on Church Extension. The 
Treasurer suggests that contributions te the Com- 
missioners’ and Contingent Funds, at the rate of 
three cents per communicant, will be required. 


It was 

Resolved, That the churches be required to re- 
port at the next stated meeting a list of the ruling 
elders and deacons, and at each subsequent ses- 
sion the additions or changes. 

Resolved, That ministers and ruling elders are 
urged and admonished to make their arrange- 
ments, if possible, to remain during the entire ses- 
sious of the Presbytery. , 

Statistical Reports should be sent on or before 
the first of April, to the Stated Clerk at Absecom. 

H. Brown, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Westminster Church, Twenty-second street, 
New York, on Monday, April 15th, at half- past 
seven o'clock, P. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. James K. Camp- 
bell. The business meetings will begin on Tues- 
day morning, at nine o’clock, in the lecture-room 
of the Church on University Place and Tenth 
street. The Statistical Reports, complete, are to 
be handed in to the Stated Clerk on Tuesda 
morning. At the same time are to be paid in col- 
lections— For the Commissioners’ Fund of the 
General Assembly; for the Contingent Fund of 
the General Assembly; and the Assessments for 
the Contingent Fund of the Presbytery. 

Juan M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


will hold its next stated meeting in the Brainerd 
church, Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 
16th, at half- past seven o’clock, P.M. 

J. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 
the Ainslie Street Presbyterian Church, Williams- 
burg, Long Island, on Monday, the 15th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock, P.M. Opening sermon 
by the Rev. E. J. Hamilton. The Statistical Re- 

rts, and the amounts assessed upon the churches 
or the Commissioners’ Fund, 4&c., should be 
handed to the Stated Clerk early on Tuesday 
morning. J. D. Weuts, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 
New York, on bb apy © the 16th of April, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. R. W. Henry, 
or his alternate, the Rev. C. A. Stoddard. A Sta- 
tistical Report and a collection for the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund must be sent in from each church. 
A Narrative of the State of Religion within the 
bounds of each congregation must be sent two 
weeks before the time of meeting to the Committee 
on the Narrative, the Rev. Wilson Phraner, Sing 
Sing, New York. a of Presbytery. 

D. M. Hauurpway, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next sessions in the First Church of Belvidere, 
New Jersey, commencing on Tuesday, the 16th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Narra- 
tives are to be sent to the Rev. Mr. Harbaugh, and 
Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk, at least ten 
days before the day of meeting. 

J. Knieuton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated otting in the Presbyterian 
Church of Williamsport, on Tuesday, the 16th of 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. Statisti- 
cal Reports, Sessional Records, and the assess- 
ments for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly will be called for. 

Isaac Griger, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 
hold its next stated meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Plainfield, New Jersey, on Tues- 
day, the 16th of April, at three o’clock, P. M. 

J. T. Exauisa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Cranberry, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of April, at eleven o'clock, A.M. 
Church sessions should forward their annual 
Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk at least a 
few days before the meeting of Presbytery. 

A. D. Stated Clerk. 


_The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Morristown, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 16th of April, at 
half. past ten o’clock, A.M. Sessional Narratives 
are to be sent to the Rev. Joseph M. Ogden, D.D., 
Chatham, New Jersey, one week previous. 

Rosert Srreet, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 
next stated meeting at Florida, New York, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of April, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Danie N. Freevanp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its 
next stated meee in the Presbyterian Church of 
Mount Kisco, on Tuesday, the 16th of April, at 
two o’clock, P. M. Sessions are required to send 
their Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk one 
week before the meeting of Presbytery. 

Patrerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 
its next stated meeting in Martinsburg, Virginia, 
on Wednesday, the 17th of April, at half-past 


seven o'clock, P. M. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fairfield will hold 


its next stated meeting at Birmingham, Van 
Buren county, Iowa, on Friday, the 19th of April, 


at seven o’cluck, P. M. 
8. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Hartford, on 
Tuesday, the 23d of April, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., and be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Hewit. Statistical Reports and the 
usual collections from the churches will be called 
for. T. S. Cartps, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
hold their next regular meeting at Scottsville, 
New York, on Tuesday, the 23d of April, at seven 
o'clock, P. M., to be opened with a sermon by the 
last Moderator, the Rev. George Patton of Seneca. 
Records of Sessions are to be examined, and the 
assessments for the Commissioners’ Fund will be 
called for from the churches. < 

A. P. Borsrorp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will meet 
in the Presbyterian Church of East Boston on 
Wednesday, the 2{th of April, at ten o’clock, A.M. 
Statistical Reports and church assessments will 
be called for. J. H. Bates, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Western Texas will 
hold its regular spring meeting on the last 
Thursday (the 25th) of April, at falf-past seven 
o’clock, P. M., at Port Lavaca. Churches are re- 
quired to furnish Statistics, and pay their assess- 


ments to the “Commissioners’ Fund,” at this 


meeting. Jue. T. Case, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genessee River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Geneseo, New York, on Tues- 
day, the 30th of April, at two o’clock, P. M., to be 
opened with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. 
J. Jones. Sessional Records and full Statistical 
Reports from all the churches will be called for at 
this meeting. J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Greenbrier stands ad- 
journed to meet at Kanawha Salines, on Thurs- 
day, the 2d of May, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sta- 
tistical Reports and Reports on Systematic Benevo- 
lence will be called for; also the Presbyterial 
assessment for Commiasioners’ Fund of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

George 8. Woopautt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Owatonna will meet. 
at Lake city on Thursday, the 2d of May, at half- 


past seven o’clock, P. M. 
H. Caapin, Stated Clerk. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
Forty-fourth Session of the Oxford Female 
Seminary, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will be- 
gin on the first Wednesday in May. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


‘From his Excellency Andrew G. Curtin, Governor 


of the State of Peansylvania. 

I embrace the opportunity affurded me of recom- 
mending the Oxford Female Seminary, under the 
direction of Miss H. Baker, to the public.. Miss 
Baker is a faithful and competent instructress, 
and a kind and efficient disciplinarian. The 
Seminary is located in a pleasant and healthy 
ee and is in all respects deserving of con- 

dence and patronage. ‘ A. G. Curtis. 

Bellefonte, Pa., Dec. 15, 1860. 


From the Rev. Samuel Harris, D.D., Professor in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

I was acquainted with Miss Henrietta Baker 

when she was a member of the Young Ladies 


Institute in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where she - 


graduated with honour. From the knowledge 
which I then had of her intellectual ability, her 
scholarship, social qualities, and Christian cha- 
racter, I ibe entire confidence in her compe- 
tency to preside over a Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
I therefore cordially recommend her and the 
Institution of which she has charge to parents 
seeking a place of education for their daughters. 


Samcet Harais. 
Bangor, Maine, Dec. 10, 1860. ap 13—3.* 


DGEHILL 8CHOOL-—Princeton, New Jersey. 
—This Institution was founded in 1829. 

Its aim has always been to furnish a thorough 
preparation for College or for a business life, and 
its success is seen in the large number of its pupils 


who are already eminent in the learned profes-. 


sions, and in other walks of life. It affords every 
advantage for the education of Boys in all the 
departments of a complete School Course. The 
health and morals of each are properly cared for. 
The number of Students is limited to Forty. 

Terms.— $250 per annum. Modern Languages 
and Music extra. New Pupils are received at any 
time when — are vacancies, and charged from 
the time of ad ion. 

For Circulars or other information, address 

Rev, J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
ap 13—5t 
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PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. , 


NNAN ON METHODISM.—Fifth 
now ready. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF ARMINIAN ME- 
THODISM. 
A Series of Letters addressed to Bishop a 
of Pittsbarg. By the Rev. William Annan. 1 


75 cents. 


From the Evangelical Quarter 

Mr. Annan has produced a which is terri- 
bly trenchant, and one which it will be very diffi- 
cult to answer. It is retreive, we admit, but 
the aggression grows legitimately out of the necee- 
sity of defence. The party assailed may “ca:ry 
e assailant mey thus 
be put on his defence. As a specimen of keen po. 
lemical writing, this volume is a masterpiece. he 
has furnished a masterly vindication of Calvinism, 
and if his k does nothing more, it has most 
successfully shown that the difficulties of Armin- 
ianism are far © aga than those whieh beset the 
Calvinistic faith. 

From the True Witness. 

This is a work that contains much valuable in- 
formation that every Presbyterian should 
It is an able, calm, and telling ex of the 

lemical weaknesses of modern Arminians; and 

t shows “how they have shamefully garbled our 

“standards” and writers. No minister's library 

is complete that does not contvin this able work. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Letters on Psalmody. A Review of the Beading 
Arguments for the Exclusive Use of the “ Book of 
Psalms.” Second Edition, 18mo. 38 cents. 

*,* Either of the above sent by mail, post. paid, 
on receipt of the price. | 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—3t 


ANTED—A situation as Tutor in a Family, 

or Teacher of Languages and Mathematics, 

by a Graduate of the College of New Jersey, who 
has had experience in tenshinngs Good referenees 


given. Address “LETHCEB,” 
Care of Rev. A. D. White, Trenton, New Jersey. 
ap 13—2t® 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPER FOR 
TEACHERS.—The Su school World, 
16 quarto, published Monthly. April Num- 
ber just out. 
copies, 50 cents a 
copies, $4.50; Twenty copies, $8; Sing 
five cents each. 
Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—1lt 


ear; Ten 
numbers 


UMPS.—William H. Harrison, No. 705 Jayne 

street, Philadelphia, is now manufacturin 

and selling his Patent Double Acting Force an 
Lift Pump. This Pump is lined with Brass, Brass 
Buckets and Valves, warranted to work easier 
than any other Pump throwing the same amount 
of water, owing to its simple construction, and 

straight and large passage for water. | 

WILLIAM H. HARRISON, 
705 Jayne street, between Market and Chestnut, 
back of the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—3t 


OARDING.—A small, private Family, occu- 
pring a large House in a pleasant part of 
Philadel phia, would let, with Board, one or more 
desirable Rooms, with gas and bath. Comforts of 
a home may be expected. Terms moderate. 
Address “H.,” Box 2176, 
ap 13—1t* Philadel phia Post Office. 


ANTED.—A young man desires a situation 
as an Assistant in some good Academy, to 
teach the branches usually taught in a prepara- 
tion for College. Address “A.B.” | 
Leaman Place, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
ap 13—2t* 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
ts inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Bsq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D, 

For particulars apply to the subseriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 

sep 8—ly : 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA CUM. 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 

o Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

nstitution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. ; 


8. Honers Crittenden, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. Garvtanp, H. A. Witrseresr, and 
Witty L. Mireur, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. | 

Samugi W. Critrennen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business Fall 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

j-- Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law titioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. — oct 20—6m 


ADD, WEBSTER & COMPANY’S TIGHT 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES—Are 
noted for their remarkable Simplicity and — 
Strength. They Stitch, Hem, Bind, Fell, Run, 
and Gather, without Basting. making the Stitch 
alike on both sides of the work. They sew equal- 
ly well the lightest and the heaviest fabrics, with 
any cotton thread or silk. 
We give below a sample of the numberless 


| Testimonials which we are eonstantly receiving 


from those having our Machines in use: 

From the Rev. J. C. Watson, D.D., Milton, Pa. 

Messrs. Lapp, Wesster & Co.— Gentlemen—lt 
gives me pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of many others, in favour of the Sewing Machine 
which I purchased from you several months ago. 
In every particular, it has met our most sanguine 
expectations. My daughter had no knowledge of 
the operation of the Machine when it was first 
obtained, but in a few days every difficulty was 
overcome, and now she can work with it with 
every possible facility. I can, and I do conscien- 
tiously, recommend its use to every family who 
wishes to purchase, being assured that they will 
never regret their choice, should they be so fortu- 
nate as to make their purchase from you. Truly 

ours, Jamas C. Watson. 

Milton, Pa., Nov. 14, 1860. 

Prices reduced to $50 and upwards. 

No. 921 Chestn t, Phi p 
ap 13—13t 


ECENIT VALUABLE WORKS. — Muller’s 
Life of Trust. With an Introduction by 
Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This remarkable and valuable book is also ex- 
vere: opular. The sixth edition has already 
been called for Development of Church Lif 

irst Things; or, ment o ure é. 
By Baron aan, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 

‘An admirable exposition of the principles and 
and spirit of the New Testament as seen in 
lives of the first Christians.”— Independent. 

Christian Brotherhood. By Baron Stow, D.D. . 
16mo. Cloth 50 cents. } 

Professor Phelp's “Still Hour.” Thirty-second 
edition. 16mo. Cloth, 38 cents. 

Little Mary. An Illustration of the Power of 
Jesus to Save even the Youngest. Introduction 
by Dr. Stow. 16mo. Cloth, 31 cents. (Just pub- 
lished.) 

This is a charming story of the recent precious 
Christian experience of a child of thirteen years. 

The Christian's Daily Treasury. By Rev. E. 
Temple. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
“ft is altogether an admirable work.”—Dr. 


Sprague. 

The Suffering Saviour. By Frederick W. Krum- 
macher, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Gibson's Year of Grace. A History of the Revi- 
val in Ireland. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A soul-stirring record of a wonderful work. — 

Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised. 12mo. Cloth, $l. 

“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 

Kitto’s History of Palestine. With 200 Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

An elaborate and work. 

Evenings with the Doetrines. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 

‘We know of no work on theology which 
meets so many of the modern heresies.”—Chrts. 
Intelligencer. 

The Harvest and the Reapers. Home-work for 
All, and How to Do It. By Rev. Harvey New- 
comb. 16mo. Cloth, 63 cents. ; 

A stirring call to labour in the service of Christ. 

n’s C Concordanee. 8vo. Cloth, $1. 

Invaluable in every family, and very cheap. 

Benefit of Christ's Death. By Aonio P. 
16mo. Cloth, 38 cents. 

“A precious testimony to the truth as it is in 


Christ.” 

Christ in History. By Robert Turnbull, D. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Life of James Montgomery. By Mrs. H. C. 


i 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Muvthe Headship of Christ and the Rights of the 
Christian People. A Cullection of Essays, Histori- 
cal and Descriptive Sketches, 4c. By Hugh Mil- 
ler. With a Preface by Peter Bayne. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Nearly ready.) 

*.* Any work sent by mail, t paid, on 
receipt of price. GOULD & LINCULN, | 


ap 13—3t., No. 59 Washingtan street, Boston. 
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B. Spregue, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Phila- 
Wiliam Alfred Martien. 8vo0, 


646. 
volame of the Annals is oconpied 
historical sketches and reminiscences of the 
of the Methodist Church who have been 
conspicuous for their piety, pulpit ability, and dili- 


You, 


geat labours in the cause of the gospel. vol- 
tome is introduced with a historical sketch of 
Methodism and the biographical notices, including 
one bundred and eighty.nine subjects, commence 
about the year 1666 and come down to 1846. 
The author has employed every available means 
in collecting bie materials from the most authentic 
souroas, and although, es be acknowledges, some 
names wotthy of remembrance may have been 
omitted, it was through no fault of bis. It is a 
remarkable cirenmstance in connection with this 
work, thet the author has fully maintained his 
impartiality, and each of the leading denomina- 
tions has commended the work at large, and the 
portions which commemorated their respective 
ministry in particular. It is a marvel that one 
man could have accomplished so much, and per- 
formed the work so well. Dr. Sprague is one of 
the most diligent workers we know. His corres- 
pondence must have been voluminous, and the 
reseatch and labour of arrangement extraordinary, 
to produce seven sach massive volumes. Besides 
this, and his other published works, we know him 
to be an untiring preacher and pastor. He puts 
all bis talents out to interest, and we have no doubt 
he will receive from the Master he serves the 
«well done” of a good and faithful servant. One 
word, especially to ministers—they will find in all 
these volumes good and stimu 


‘Baicx Memoniat. Containing the Dis- 
‘sourses Delivered by Dr. Spring on the Closing 
of the Old Church in Beekman street, and the 
Opening of the New Church on Murray Hill; 
the Discourse Delivered on the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of his Installation as Pastor of the Brick 
Charch, with the Proceedings of the Memorial 
Meeting and the Discourse Preached on the 
Occasion of Mrs. Spring’s Decease. New York, 
1861, W. Dodd, 8vo, pp. 248. 

A beautiful volume, and a befitting memorial, 
not enly of a renowned church, but of a beloved 
and patriarchal pastor, who, after a ministry of 
more than half a century, still lives to be honoured. 
The discourses delivered by Dr. Spring at the 
elosing of the old church and the opening of the 
new one, are valuable for their historical reminis- 
eences as well as for their pathos. The memorial 
‘ meeting was one of exceeding interest, and all the 
addresses delivered on the occasion are incor- 
porated in this volume. The funeral sermon on 
Mrs. Spring by her bereaved husband, is very 
touching and affecting. The volume is embellished 
with a striking portrait of Dr. Spring, and beauti- 
fully engraved exterior and interior views of the 
old Brick Church and the new church on Murray 
Hill. Altogether this is a volume which will be 
cherished by very many persons who are happy to 
be connected, as many of their ancestors were, 
with this-churcb. 


Tos Lirs or Wituam M.A, D.D,, 
-F. RR. Y¥. 8. L. and E., Corresponding Member 
© Of the Institute of France, &c. By his Nephew, 
R. E. Scoresby Jackson, M.D., F. R. C. S. E. 
London, 1861, Nelson & Sons; Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam 8. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 406. 

The subject of this memoir was a man of versa- 
tile genius. A whaler, an arctic explorer, a phi- 
losopher, an author, and a doctor of divinity. He 
distinguished himself in whatever he undertook. 
Commencing his career as a sailor, he evinced 
large powers of observation and indomitable cour- 
age. Soon he attracted attention by his various 
publications relating to the sea, which were writ- 
ten with great intelligence and vigour. While 
pursuing his vocation he became a genuine and 
devout Christian, and turning his attention to classi- 
cal and theological studies, he entered the minis- 
try, and his fertile pen produced various treatises 
on subjects congenial to his new profession. His 
publications, in volumes and pamphlets, amounted 
to near one hundred. Towards the close of his 
life he made a voyage to Australia, to verify cer- 
tain principles which he had enunciated in regard 
to magnetic influence. This was a work of be- 
nevolence, persuaded that his success in these 
researches would be of great benefit to sea-faring 
men. From this voyage he returned to England 

‘to die the death of a true Christian. The volume 
has great and diversified interest in a marine, 
philosophical, and Christian point of view. 


Tus Cuurce at Home; or, Family 
Services for the Lord's Day. By the Rev. John 
Edmond, Islington, London. London, 1861, 

_T. Nelson & Sons; Philadelphia, William S. & 

Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 409. 

A tasteful and handsome volume from the Lon- 
don press, in which the author has a special 
regard, in his instructions, to young persons. It 
embraces twenty-six weekly services, which it is 
contemplated to follow with a like number, so that 
there may be one for each Sabbath in the year. 
These services respectively consist of brief prayers, 
hymns, and a familiar and brief sermon. The ser- 
mons are instructive and illustrative, and strike us 
as peculiarly adapted to the tastes and understand- 
ings of the young. ‘To engage the attention of this 
elass of hearers is no easy matter, and requires a 
peculiar talent not possessed by all ministers. 


Paras ror Runners. By the 
Rev. Thomas Alexander, M. A., Chelsea, London. 
London, 1861, T. Nelson & Sons. 18mo, pp. 232. 
As the volume just noticed consists chiefly of 

familiar sermons to the young, so this is a series of 

addresses to the same class, in which great and 
important religious truths are stated and enforced 
in a simple and forcible style, not too elevated for 


* the understanding of young persons, or so reduced 


as to make it common-place and colloquial. The 
matter is excellent, and the typographical execu- 
tion very attractive. 


Trumps; a Novet. By George William Curtis, 
author of “Nile Notes of a Howadji,” &c. 
Splendidly Illustrated by Augustus Hoppin. 
New York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 502. : 

Mr. Curtis holds a facile pen. His powers in 
descriptive portraiture are remarkable; and he is 
often happy in his delineations, whether humorous 
or sarcastic. The fashionables and fast people, 
with whom he has mingled, are mercilessly han- 
died, and have reason to say, Ei tu Bruie! On 
the other hand, he not unfrequently exaggerates 
and caricatures, is not a little flippant in his style, 
has a penchant for placing clergymen in a gro- 
tesque and unsuitable dress, and, on the whole, is 
too jocose and mocking to be fairly ranked among 
moralists. These characteristics may all be found 
in this novel. 


Tuas Axpricax Picroriat History oF THE 
Unitep Sratzs. Illustrated by Sixty Engravings. 
By Samuel G. Goodrich, author of “Peter Par- 
ley’s Tales,” &c. Philadelphia, 1861, E. H. But- 
ler & Co. 12mo, pp 224. 

A capital book for youth, replete with historical 
instruction admirably condensed, and illustrated in 
style beautiful and artistic. It is a rare thing to 
find a child’s book of instruction so elaborately em- 
bellished, and with such really good engravings. 


Tas Orpsat or Free Lapovr THE Britisx 
West Inpizs. By William G. Sewell. New 
York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 325. 
The substance of this book was first published 

in the form of letters in the New York Times. The 
writer professes to have explored the British West 
Indies, aud to give his unbiassed impressions of 
what he witnessed, particularly in reference to the © 
effects of emancipation. Some writers have pre- 
sented these results in a most unfavourable light, 
others have professed to see nothing but good in 
them, and Mr. Sewell admits both good and evil 
in the liberating scheme. 


Tre Sastz Croup; a Southern Tale, with Northern 
Comments. By the author of “A South-Side 
* View of Slavery.” Boston, 1861, Ticknor § 
Fields. 12mo, pp. 275. 
This book is written, as its title imports, in full 
sympathy with the South and its institutions. 


1s THE Pray Roouw. By A. L. O. E., 
author of the “Giant Killer,” &c. 18mo, pp. 168. 
Tus Farry Tree; or, Stories from Far and Near. 

By Ida. 18mo, pp. 235. | 
Unpse tars Microscorg; or, Thou Shalt Call Me, 

_.my Father. 18mo, pp. 111. 

These beautiful juvenile books are all from the 
press of T. Nelson & Sons, of London. They are 
got up in excellent taste, and are written with skill 
and judgment. If any of our young readers are of 
opinion that London is too far off to send for these 
books, we are pleased to let them know that they 
may procure them at the Book Store of William S. 
& Alfred Martien, 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The National Controversy; or, the Voice of the 
Fathers upon the State of the Country. By Joseph 
C. Stiles. Published by Rudd & Carleton, New 
York. 

The Mind and Nervous System in their relation 
to Disease. By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 880, received. 

The Mercersburg Review for April contains— 
1. Jesus and the Resurrection. 2. The Early 
Introduction of Catechization in the Reformed 
Church. -3. The Antipodes, or the World Re- 
versed. 4. Animal Magnetism and Hypnotism. 
5. Notes onthe Agamemnon of Z:schylus. 6. The 
Relation of the Holy Ghost to the Natural World. 
7. Slavery and the Bible. 8. Receut Publications. | 


ing reading. | 


| For the Presbyterian. 
SLEEP AND DEATH. 


| ‘BY H L PARMELEE. 
O! not twin brethren, sleep and death! 
Though both in Paradise had birth. 
From that first sleep sprang breathing life, 
To people all the moving earth. | 


The leaves hung beavy o’er his head, 
The sir was filled with odours rare; 

While yet unseen by mortal eyes— 
Earth’s firet created slombered there. 


Unconscious that before he woke : 
His new-found bride should watch his rest, 
And earth and heaven with glad acclaim, ~° 


Should keep the wondrous marriage feast. 


But all too soon upon that bliss, 

The shades of sin and death were cast; 
Too soon, before the avenging curse, 

The first born son fied far and fast. 


So grew from off that fatal tree 

The seeds of wrong, and shame, and crime; 
Yet from that death springs life again, 

In God’s own full, appointed time. 


| Again the tree is planted deep, 


Which bears immortal fruit for man; 
And buried in that three-day tomb, 
Death died, and endless life began! 


Sleep on, O ye in Christ who die! 
Tuil on, O ye in Christ who dwell! 

Rejoice that all, both life and death, 
Are his who doeth all things well! 


He giveth his beloved sleep! 
All kingly gifts are in bis band, 
And death, the last, but opens up 
The morning of the better land! 


LIFE IN THE SEA. 


Brimful of life at its surface, the sea 
would be encumbered if that prodigious 
power of production was not kept somewhat 
in check by the antagonist power of destruc- 
tion. Only imagine that every herring has 
from fifty to seventy thousand eggs! If 
every egg was to produce a herring, and 
every herring fifty thousand more, were 
there not an enormous destruction going on, 
the ocean would very soon be solidified and 
putrified. The great cetacea drive them to- 
wards the shores, ever and anon diving into 
their ranks and swallowing up whole shoals. 
The whiting eat their fry; cod again devour 
the whiting. Yet, even here, the peril of 
the sea, an excess of fecundity, shows itself 
in a still more terrible shape. The cod has 
up to nine millions of eggs, and this crea- 
ture, of such formidable powers of mater- 
nity, has nine months of love out of twelve. 
No wonder that the fishery of this produc- 
tive fish has created towns and colonies. 
But even then, what would the power of 
man be opposed to such fecundity? He is 
assisted by others, among which the stur- 
geon takes chief rank. Then, again, the 
sturgeon itself is a very fecund fish. This 
devourer of cod has itself fifteen ‘hundred 
thousand eggs. Another great devourer. is 
not proportionately reproductive, and that 
is the shark; so Michelet calls it, ‘“Le beau 
mangeur de la nature, mangeur patente, le 
requin.” Viviparous, he nourishes the 

oung shark in his bosom, his feudal in- 

eritor, who is born terrible and ready 
armed. Hence are sharks called in many 
countries sea dogs, and so we lately saw the 
French chien de mer literally translated.— 
Blackwood. 


— 


A THIEVING MOUSE. 


As you occasionally have anecdotes of the 
sagacity of animals, I send the following 
fact:—One winter evening I was sitting 
quietly after dinner, when my attention was 
attracted by a mouse, which ran across the 
room, up the trimming of the curtain, along 
the curtain pole, till it came to the chain 
upon which a bird cage was suspended. 
It then ran down the chain to the cage, 
and after helping himself liberally to the 
bird’s food, which was hanging outside the 
cage, it returned the way it came, and dis- 
appeared down its hole. This was repeated 
every evening for some days, till at last I 
had it killed, as the bird was terrified at its 
strange visitor.—H. I. EL. in Leisure Hours. 


FROST MUSIC. 


I was once belated in Canada on a fine 
winter day, and was riding over the hard 
snow on the margin of a wide lake, when 
the most faint and mournful wail that 


could break a solemn silence seemed to pass” 


through me like a dream. I stopped my 
horse and listened. For some time I could 
not satisfy myself whether the music was in 
the air or in my own brain. I thought of 
the pine forest, which was not far off; but 
the tone was not harp-like, and there was 
not a breath of wind. Then it swelled and 
approached; and then it seemed to be 
miles away in a moment; and again it 
moaned, as if under my very feet. It was, 
in fact, almost under my feet. It was the 
voice of the winds imprisoned under the 
pall of ice suddenly cast over them by the 
peremptory power of the frost. Nobody 
there had made air holes, for the place 
was a wilderness; and there was no escape 
for the winds, which must moan on till the 
spring warmth should release them. They 
were fastened down in silence; but they 
would come out with an explosion when, in 
some still night, after a warm spring day, 
the ice would blow up, and make a crash 
and a racket from shore to shore. So I 
was told at my host’s that evening, where 
I arrived with something of the sensation 
of a haunted man. It had been some 
time before the true idea struck me, and 
meanwhile the rising and falling moan 
made my very heart thrill again.— Once a 
eek. 


The Last Volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘History. 


This last instalment of u splendid work is 
now laid before the public, after no further 
delay than was necessary to prepare and 
pass it through the press. Whether or no 
it will be read with equal or similar ardour 
to its popular predecessors may be reason- 


ably questioned, but it will certainly be- 


read with an interest exclusively its own. 
Not only will it be found, although a frag- 
ment, to be substantially a peroration to the 
panegyric upon William; but for the last 
tou¢éhes of a masterly hand it will be con- 
ceived to have a more precious value, as 
closing the public record of the life of its 
author. There is this infusion of interest 
derived from his own personality, that we 
have it just as he left.it, and in that state 
unfinished. It is like entering the closet 
of departed genius, and noting its surround- 
ing relics. Here are the sketches and there 
the finished narrative; here he took up the 
thread, and there he laid down the pen. 
At such a point on the dial plate the clock 


stopped; at such a stage on the manuscript 


the pulse ceased to beat; at such a moment 
of suspended work the brain’s great task 
was over. It was exceedingly judicious of 
Lady Trevelyan and her advisers to leave 
the work in its present state. They have 
closed, as it were, the great man’s study, 
and left its furniture undisturbed. Not a 
link has been added, not a reference veri- 
fied ; no touch, however reverent, has marr- 
ed the natural disorder. Nor is the work 
on this account so incomplete as we feared 
to find it; for, though it stops far short of 
its original design, it does already practi- 
cally amount to a history of the interven- 
tion of the House of Nassau in establishing 
and sustainiog our constitutional govern- 
ment. The reign of Willigm is substan- 
tially finished, with the @ception of an 
interval between the elections of 1701 and 
his death in 1702. Nor is the spirit of a 


. 


noble design less intelligible in torso than 
if the artist himself had supplied the miss- 
ing extremities. To turn for an illustration 
to the sister art, it is evident how the con- 
ception would have been carried out, be- 
cause 80 little remains to complete the edi- 
fice. Except, as it were, a single wing, 
more than half cunstructed within its -scaf- 
folding, we see in all its pride of column 
and entablature the fagade of a palatial 
monument, sufficiently symmetrical, reared 
in hovour of ¢the Revolution which consoli- 
dated English liberty.—London Times. 


GIN SHOPS OF LONDON. 


The statistics of these establishments al- 
most exceed belief. That they are the 
grand fountains of misery and every ill 
which afflicts the community is a fact that 
is more and more felt. But the complicity 
of the Government in the profits, as in the 
anti-Christian rule of India, is thought to 
be an insurmountable barrier to their 
abatement. But it does not appear to have 
been considered how large a proportion of 
the revenue lost would be saved at once in 
the reduction of the poor rates, and more 
than all, in a very short time by the greater 
prosperity of the people. No nation ever 
prospered by encouraging vice for the sake 
of the taxes which it pays. The following 
is from a late London letter: 

‘“‘The most painful part of the business, 
however, is, I fear, that the Government do 
not want to diminish the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks. The duty on them 
now furnishes more than one-fourth of the 
enormous annual expenditures of govern- 
ment, which this year amounts to $333,- 
000,000; and if intoxicating drinks were 
banished from the country, or their con- 
sumption even largely diminished, it would 
produce embarrassment to the finance of the 
government, and they would find it a diffi- 
cult question how to supply the deficiency 
in the revenue, as the taxes on all other ar- 
ticles are already oppressive.”—Am. Temp. 


Journal. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. » 


A short time agoa dog, well known to 
the English railway officials from his fre- 
quent travellings with his master, presented 
himself at one of the stations ou the Fleet- 
wood, Preston, and Longridge line. After 
looking round for some length of time 
among the passengers and in the carriages, 
just as the train was about to start he leaped 
into one of the compartments of a carriage, 
and laid himself down under the seat. At 
the different stations the sagacious brute 
would get out, hunt around for Lis master, 
and not finding him return to his place. 
And thus he went to the end of the line, 
and there not discovering the object of his 
search, rode back again to the place he 
started from, got on another railway line, 
rode to Liverpool, pursued his way back to 
Preston, there took another line, and finally 


at Carlisle the sagacity and faithfulness of , 
the animal were rewarded by finding his — 


master. Their joy at meeting again was 
mutual. 
The Russian Telegraph from China to 
Europe. 


The proposed line of telegraph between 
China and Russian Europe, according to 
late advices, is making rapid progress, and 
is already complete over some six hundred 
miles to the eastward of Moscow—viz., to 
Perm, on the borders of Siberia, say to lon- 
gitude 55° E. and lat 58° N. From Perm 
the line will cross the Uralian Mountains 
to Ickaterinberg, and thence to Toumain, 
on the left bank of the Irtysch. 
Toumain the line is to run to Omsk, a forti- 
fied town, the importance of which may be 
judged by the circumstance of its having 
a garrison of four thousand men. From 
Owsk the line will proceed to and through 
Tomsk and on to Krasnoyarsk. This place 
is only five hundred miles northwest of 
Kiakhta, to reach which, however, the wire 
will pass through Irkutsk, the capital of 
Eastern Siberia. From Kiakhta (Mai-Mat- 
sin, in China) it is proposed to carry the 
line over the Yablanovoi Mountains to Cheta, 
to which place steamers already run from 
Nicalouski, on the Amoor. The line will 
not follow the line of the Amoor river, how- 
ever, but cross to Nestchmisk, and then 
down the Shilka river to Ourstrelka, a point 
just six thousand miles from Moscow. 
How long it will take to construct the 
whole line we are not in a position to say— 
two or three years, perhaps. Once con- 
structed, however, the terminus on this side 
will become a place of note, and prove a 
leading instrument in the steady march of 
civilization in the Kast.— Friend of China. 


Precautions Against Railway Accidents. 


Our recent leading article on this subject 
has brought us a letter from Mr. T. Casson 
Smith, who encloses a pamphlet by Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, of Carnarvon (published 
in that town), suggesting an improved sys- 
tem of working railways, whereby the as- 
similation of the broad and narrow guage 
may be effected, and accidents prevented. 
Under the last head the chief feature in the 
recommendations is a proposal to construct 
the carriages on a new model, of which dia- 
grams are given. It is urged that the body 
of the carriage should be placed between the 
wheels, ard as low as the space for the 
springs, buffer springs, and break gear will 
permit, thus lowering the centre of gravity, 
and insuring greater steadiness and safety. 
Again, the wheels being on the outside of 
the carriage bodies, no injury to the pas- 
senger is likely to occur, in case of the rim 
of a wheel fracturing and flying off. How 


many tires or rims flew off, to the loss of 


how many lives this last winter? The os- 
cillation was the cause—the frost was a se- 
condary condition. The pamphlet goes 
very fully into this and similar questions, 
and throws out various practical sugges- 
tions.— English paper. 


Why a Man Measures More in the 
Morning than in the Evening. 


There is an odd phenomenon attending 
the human body, as noteworthy as common 
—that a person is shorter in standing than 
lying; and shorter in the evening when he 
goes to bed, than in the morning when he 
rises. The cause of this effect, so ancient, 
so common, but, comparatively speaking, 
so lately perceived, proceeds from the differ- 
ent state or condition of the intervertebral 
annular cartilages. The vertebre, or joints of 
the spine, are kept separate, though joined by 
particular cartilages, every one of which has 
aspring. These yield on all sides, without 
any inflexion of the spine, to the weight of 
the head and upper extremities; but this is 
done by small and imperceptible degrees, 
and most of all when the upper parts of the 
body are loaded with any weight; so that a 
man is really taller after lying some time, 
than after walking and carrying a heavy 
burthen a great while. For this reason it 


is that, in the day or evening, while one is | 


sitting or standing, the superior parts of the 
body that press or weigh upon the inferfor, 
press these elastic annular cartilages, the bony 
joint-work is contracted, the superior parts 
of the body descend towards the inferior, and 
proportionately as one approaches the other, 
the height of the stature diminishes. On 
the contrary, in the night time, when the 
body is on the bed, as it is, in a horizontal 
position, the superior parts do not weigh, 
or but very little, on the inferior; the spring 
of the cartilages is unbent, the vertebrz 
are removed from one another, the long- 
jointed work of the spine is dilated, and the 
body thereby prolonged; so that a person 
finds himself half an inch or more higher 
in stature in the morning than when going 


to bed. 


From 


THE 
A SEA-SICK MAN. 


Epes Sargent’s famous song—‘“ A Life 
on the Ocean Wave’’—has the romance 
taken out of it occasionally, as it seems by 
the following story in the Boston Courier: 

A really jolly, good old fellow was Dr. 
S——. 1 was introduced to him just as 
the steamer Star was leaving her dock at 
New York for Europe. For the first 
twenty-four hours ‘“‘Richard was himself 
again;” but that fell destroyer, which spares 
neither age, sex, nor condition—sea-sick- 
ness—seized him, and nothing more was 
seen of the jolly old doctor for several days. 
We had left the Banks, and were steaming 
along beautifully, when one morning I saw 
the doctor’s head emerging from the lower 
regions. But what a face! long, lugubri- 
ous, distressed—his hair uncared for, dress 
untidy, eyes blood-shot. I could scarcely 
believe this apparition was the jolly old 
doctor who had kept us all in a roar the 
first day out. ‘‘ Well, my dear doctor, how 
do you feel by this time?’ ‘‘ Feel!” said 
he, there was an unmistakable earnestness 
in his eye; ‘feel! why I feel as though I 
had but two objects in life now. One is to 
put my foot once more on terra firma, and 
the other, to find out and whip the fellow 
who wrote ‘Life on the Ocean Wave!’ ” 


ORNAMENTAL WOODS. 


Boxwood is becoming so séarce, that 
pieces of suitable sizes for wood-engraving 
cost a considerable price, and even then it 
cannot be found of sufficient size for large 
cuts, and consequently blocks are made up 
of small pieces, either glued or screwed to- 
gether. The blocks thus made are objec- 
tionable, because two pieces of wood will 
not always be of the same density or quality, 
and, as a result, the graver cuts irregularly 
in passing over the joinings, unless it be 
held in a very skilful hand; and the joint 
does not always keep perfectly close; con- 
sequently in printing from such a block a 
white line shows across the picture where 
the joining occurs. To obviate these diffi- 
culties, and to lessen the cost, a method has 
been contrived of making artificial boxwood, 
and, indeed, all kinds of ornamental woods 


artificially. In this process the manufac- | 


turer takes some suitable cheap wood— 


beech, maple, pine, or cedar, for instance— 


and having cut it into proper slices, steeps 
it in a chemical bath to remove the resin, 
gum, or other objectionable ingredients. 
He then dries it uatil it becomes quite 
porous, and then in an exhausted vessel he 
fills the pores, by pressure, with the serum 
of bullock’s blood, with morine glue, com- 
mon glue, or with any other suitable liquid 
cement. When in this state of saturation 
it is submitted to a crushing pressure, by 
which the woody fibres are brought as close 
together as they are in the best boxwood, 
all the cement being driven out, except 
what is barely sufficient to hold the fibres 
together in their new position. Each block 
is then hooped, planed down to an exact 
type thickness, the surface bleached, and 
the material is then fit for use. It is stated 
that by this process a substance possessing 
all the requisite homogeneity, hardness, and 
absence of pores, is obtained, and of any- 
desired size. 


SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 


It is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi 
that his attention was continually absorbed, 
day and night, among his books. An old 
cloak served him for a gown in the day, 
and for bed-clothes at night. Ile had one 
straw chair for his table, and another for 
his bed, in which he generally remained 
fixed, in the midst of a heap of volumes and 
papers, until he was overpowered by sleep. 
With all this intense application to reading, 
his knowledge was well estimated in the 
observation applied to him, that he was a 


learned man among booksellers, and a book- 


seller among the learned. 


John Williams, an English prelate, used 


to study in a particular way. He used to 
allot one month to a certain province, 
esteeming variety almost as refreshing as 
cessation from labour; at the end of which 
he would take up some other matter, and so 
on till he came round to his former courses. 

Mezerai, the famous historian, used to 
study and write by candle light; even at 
noonday in summer, and, if there had been 
no sun in the world, always waited upon his 
company to the door, with a candle in 
his hand. | 

The famous Mr. Brindley, when an extra- 
ordinary difficulty occurred to him in the 
execution of his works, generally retired to 
bed, and has been known to lie there one, 
two, or three days, till he had surmounted 
it. He would then get up, and execute his 
design, without any drawing or model, for 
he had a prodigious memory, and carried 
every thing in his head. | 


farm any Garden, 


FARMERS LIBRARIES.—Ministers, law- 
yers, and teachers are generally well pro- 
vided with books. They would not feel 
competent to discharge their duties were 
they not continually gathering information, 
and their employers would not place confi- 
dence in them, did they not think they were 
masters of a large amount of book know- 
ledge. But what need has the farmer of 
books beyond his Bible and Almanac? His 
duty is to labour as hard as his strength 
will admit, and when he has done his work 
for the day he will be tired enough to go to 
bed, without nodding over a book written 
by some idle person who is too lazy to work. 
Such has been the feeling of the mass of 
the cultivators of the soil, but it is now, 
happily, changing. No man needs a good 
library more than ‘the farmer. He has a 
profession that as really requires study to 
master it as the lawyer’s or teacher’s. There 
is hardly a branch of natural science that 
will not contribute greatly to his benefit. 
He also needs books upon horses, cattle, and 
sheep; the management of the dairy; the 
care of bees; the proper way to raise apples, 
pears, and other fruits; the treatment of 
different soils, &c. In addition to these, 
the farmer should have books ‘of literature, 
history, and travels. He will be as much 
interested and benefitted by their perusal 
as anyone. The money spent in purchas- 
ing a reasonable number of books, and the 
time spent in their study, will not be lost. 
Knowledge will give ability to increase the 
income of his farm, and will elevate his 
standing in the community. A farmer’s 
family, also, need the means of improve- 
ment found in a well-assorted library, and 
its influence will be felt in their moral and 
intellectual advancement, and in increasing 
their love of home. It may be thought by 
some that the expense cannot be afforded ; 
but if a few are purchased at a time, in a 
few years a library of a hundred or more 
valuable volumes may be gathered, which 
will be worth more than the same number 
of dollars at interest. : 


PARDEE ON THE RASPBERRY.—Few 
persons, says Mr. Pardee, have ever seen a 


first rate raspberry. The gardeners about 


our cities do not know how to grow it in 
perfection. This fruit likes a moist, cool 
situation,.such as the north’ slope of a hill 
or the north side of a fence. The soil 
should be made very rich; you cannot 
overfeed the raspberry. The strawberry 
has a multitude of fibrous roots, and as it 
grows little woody fibre, it requires little 
manure; the ‘raspberry, on the contrary, 
produces considerable wood, and as it has 
few fibrous roots with which to take up 
nourishment, these should be well supplied. 
The soil should be made very fine. Plant 
about four feet apart, and cut the canes to 
within one foot of the ground. At the 


| time of planting, stake with strong stakes. 


BYTERLAN. 
Those which will last for ever must be made 
by the French burnettizing process, which 
is as follows:—Soak the stakes six or seven 
days in a solution of blue vitriol and water, 


in the proportion of one pound of vitriol to 


twenty pounds of water. Berries raised on 
cane which have been carefully tied to 
stakes are much finer than those which 
have been left to be blown about by the 
wind. As soon as the raspberries have all 
ripened, remove the wood on which they 
grew, and allow the sap to flow into the new 
canes, which will bear another year. Keep 
the ground clean. Inthe winter lay the 
sboots on the ground and cover lightly with 
earth. Brinckle’s Orange Seedling is one 
of the very best varieties, and is wonderfully 
a The Fallstaff, Franconia, and 

ted Antwerp are bogus. The best ever- 
bearing varieties are the Ohio Seedling, the 
Merveille de Four Seasons, and the Belle 
de Fontenay. The blackberry requires about 
the same cultivation as the raspberry. 
think the very best variety is the New Ro- 
chelle. As many as three quarts have been 
picked from a single cane, and so large are 
they, that frequently sixty berries will fill a 
quart measure. Before perfectly ripe it is 
very sour, and for those who cannot wait 
till they are mature we recommend the Dor- 
chester berry, which is sweet before it is 
ripe. 


WEIGELA RosEA.—In all the long list 
of shrubs, new and old, we know of few we 
can so confidently recommend, as in every 
way worthy of general cultivation, as this 
beautiful variety of the Weigela. It is now 
well known and abundant in the West, and 
has stood the test of our winters in a most 
satisfactory manner. It is a neat bush of 
rapid growth, easily formed into a minia- 
ture tree. Itis one of the easiest shrubs 
to cultivate, growing well on any soil, but 
seeming to prefer a dry, rich, sandy loam. 
It can be readily propagated from layers or 
cuttings. The flowers, which are produced 
in graceful and abundant festoons, are large, 
unique, beautiful and showy. It was in- 
troduced into England from China by the 
celebrated Fortiani, who says of it, ‘‘ When 
I first discovered this beautiful plant, it was 
growing in a mandarin’s garden, on the 
Island of Chusan, and literally loaded with 
the fine rose-coloured flowers, which hung 
in graceful bunches from the axils of the 
leaves and the ends of the branches.’’— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Column, 


BIRDIE GOING TO BED. 
When the sun has left the skies, 
Birdie knows ’tis time for sleep ; 
Gaily to his nest he flies, 
No late bours will ever keep. 


Never does the birdie say, 
When it comes his time for rest, 
‘**T don’t want to leave my play,” 
And go pouting to his nest. 


Birdie sings his evening lay; 
God he praises in his song; 

He is happy all the day, 
Never doing what is wrong. 


Birdie hides his little head, 
Softly pillowed on his breast; 

Rests he without care or dread, 
By our Heavenly Father blest. 


Little children, how do you, 

When has come your hour for rest? 
Do you fret, make great ado, 

Whine and cry, when you’re undrest? 


- Do you close your little eyes, 
With no thanks for tender care 
To your Father in the skies, 
Thoughtless of your evening prayer? 


If you do, hear birdie say, - 
‘‘Let no murmuring sounds be heard.” 
Children, ne’er forget to pray; 
Learn this lesson from the bird. 
—Child’s Paper. 


WHERE THE GOLD IS. 

Tom Jones was a little fellow, and not so 
quick to learn as some boys; but nobody in 
the class could beat him in his lessons. He 
rarely missed in geography, never in spelling, 
andghis arithmetic was correctly done; as for 
his reading, no boy improved like him. The 
boys were fairly angry sometimes, he outdid 
them so. ‘‘Why, Tom, where do you learn 
your lessons? You don’t study in school more 
than the other boys.” ‘I rise early in the 
morning, and study two hours before break- 
fast,”? answered Tom. Ah, that is it. ‘‘ The 
morning hour has gold in its mouth.” 

There is a little garden near us, which is 
the prettiest and most splendid little spot in 
all the neighbourhood. The earliest radishes, 
peas, strawberries, tomatoes, grow there. It 
supplies the family with vegetables, besides 
some for the market. If any body wants 
flowers, that garden is sure for the sweetest 
roses, pinks, and ‘‘all sorts” without number. 
The soil, we used to think, was poor and rocky, 
besides being exposed to the north wind; and 
the owner is a business man all day, yet he 
never hires. ‘‘ How do you make so much out 
of your little garden?” “I give my mornings 
to it,” answered the owner; ‘and I don’t 
know which is more benefitted by my work, 
my garden or me.” Ah, ‘ The morning hour 
has gold in its mouth.” 

William Down was one of our young con- 
verts. He united with the church, and ap- 
peared well; but I pitied the poor fellow when 
I thought of his going back to the shipyard to 
work among the gang of loose associates. 
Will he maintain his stand? I thought. It is 
so easy to slip back in religion—easier to go 
back two steps than to advance one. Ah, 
well, we said, we must trust William to his 
conscience and his Saviour. Two years passed, 
and instead of William losing ground, his 
piety grew brighter and stronger. Others fell 
away, but not he, and no boy perhaps was 
placed in more unfavourable circumstances. 
Talking with William one evening, I dis- 
covered one secret of his steadfastness. “I 
never, sir, on any account, let a single morning 
pass without secret prayer and reading of 
God’s word. If I have a good deal to do, I 
rise an hour earlier. I think over my weak 
points, and try to get God’s grace to fortify me 
just there.” Mark this—if you give up your 
morning petitions, you will suffer for it; 
temptation is before you, and you are not fit 
to meet itS there is a guilty feeling in the 
soul, and you keep at a distance from Christ. 
Be sure the hour of prayer broken in upon by 
sleepiness can never be made up. Make it a 
principle, young Christian, to begin the day 
by watching unto prayer. ‘ The,morning hour 
has gold in its, mouth;” aye, and something 
better than gold, heavenly gain.— Child's Paper. 


KIND ECHOES. 

There is a pretty little saying, which, if not 
very common, is, I am sure, very true—it is 
this: —“ If we speak kind words, we will bear 
kind echoes !’’ 

‘“‘How is this, and what does it mean?” I 
fancy I hear a youthful voice exclaim. 

Well, now, I willshow you. IfI could take 
you all at once to a deep valley between two 
high hills, or put you in some little nook be- 
tween lofty mountains, or if I could place you 
in a boat on the lonely waters of a quiet lake, 
and then bid you to shout your name with all 
your might, you might hear it repeated once, 
twice, aye, and several times, growing fainter 
and fainter each time, till it died quite away 
on your ear. You might think that you had 
only spoken and yet several seemed calling. 
Surely it is some one mocking; but no! it is 
only yourself, with your own little voice doing 
it all; so there is no need to be offended. 
You see what a wonderful power you have of 
making yourself heard. This, then, is the 
echo. If you were not to speak, you would 
hear no echo. God has kindly made all these 
wonders, and they ought to teach us a useful 
lesson, if we would only think about every 
thing we see and hear. Kindness is like a 


sweet soft echo; if little children speak loving 
words to each other, loving words come back 
again to them; and if they do kind actions, 
kind actions come back again. 

I suppose I must add a little tale by way of 
illustration; so here it is: 

There was once a little girl at school in 
France a great many years ago, and she was 
walking out one day with her companions in 
some beautiful, large public gardens. It hap- 
pened that a poor soldier was there on duty, 
and not being able to Jeave his post he begged 
the young ladies to be so kind as to bring him 
a little water. The companions, however, 
heeded him not, except to say how exceeding 
impertinent it was of a common soldier to 
speak to them. The little girl, however, had 
a kind and tender heart, and could not think 
of leaving a fellow-creature in want, when she 
might assist him. She therefore ran and pro- 
cured some water, her companions, meantime, 
deriding her for doing so. When she brought 
it to the poor soldier, he could not utter half 
his gratitude, he was so surprised and thank- 
ful; but he asked her name and address, and 
then she went away. 

Not many days after, a dreadful massacre 
took place in that city, of all the Protestants, 
but that little girl was saved; and how do you 
think? The poor soldier had not forgotten 
his little benefactress; the kind action had 
gone deep, even into the heart of one accus- 
tomed to scenes of cruelty or bloodshed, and 
the little girl felt the glad echo amidst the sad 
desolation and gloom of that very eventful 
day. 

Now go and practise my story, dear child- 
ren; let your lips breathe forth only gentle 
tones and words, and be ready at all times to 
do an act of love and kindness towards any 
human being. | 

. Speak gently! ‘tis a little word, 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The love, the joy, that it may bring, 


Eternity will tell. 
—Merry’s Museum. 


UBLISHED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION DURING 
MARCH. 

The a of Immanuel. His Name shall be 
called Wonderful. By Le Roy J., Halsey, D.D., 
author of “ Life-Pictures from the Bible.” “ Liter- 
ary Attractions,” &c. Small 12mo, pp. 204. Price 
50 cents. 

The author of this work approaches his task 
with an humble conviction that no mortal pen is 
| fully adequate to do it justice. His object is to 
present the personal character of the Redeemer, as 
exhibited in the Gospels, to the view of dying sin- 
ners, as worthy of their highest love, their fullest 
confidence, and their closest imitation. 
done what he could, and done it well. 

Memoir of the Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, D.D. By 
Thomas L. Janeway, D.D. 12mo, pp. 304. Price 
65 cents. 

This is @ fitting monument, erected by filial 
ae to the memory of a man and a minister who 

ad few superiors in all that characterizes “ the 
perfect man” of the Scriptures. The copious ex- 


uniform 
teem and love of the 
of years. 
. Address orders to 
a: J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap, 6—4t 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
—_ and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, | 
No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Vali 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES’ E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 


iety which — Dr. Janeway the es- 
hurch for so lomg a series 


of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
gop 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


“ATOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated NoiszLtess Sewing 
MACHINES. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Evtas Hows, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate price at which Machines, makin 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. : 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stam 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Sewine Macuine Compary, 

No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
~A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from: two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stam 
under my patent of September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Howe, Jr. 

feb 9—28t 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Annual of Scientific 

iscovery ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science 

and Art, for 1861. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. 

With a Portrait of Augustus A. Gould, M. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work has acquired a standard reputation, 
and meets a large annual sale, both in this coun- 
try and in England. No other single publication, 
American or foreign, presents such a mass of fresh, 
varied, interesting, and valuable information, 
adapted to the wants of persons in almost every 
ask of life; and its acquisition has become a 
necessity to all who would acquaint themselves 
with the progress of discovery with each succes- 
sive year. As a book of reference, the work is 
equally indispensable to every good public and 
school library. 

p= Complete sets of the series, twelve volumes, 
will be furnished to order. 

FIFTH EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 

_ The Life of Trust. A Narrative of the Lord’s 
Dealings with George Muller. Edited and Con- 
densed by the Rev. H. L. Wayland, with an Intro- 
duction by Francis Wayland, D. D., and a Prefa- 
tory Letter by Dr. E. N. Sawtell, giving the 
results of a personal visit to the scene of Mr. 
Muller’s labours. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This volume is attracting in all quarters the 
liveliest attention. Pastors and laymen are ear- 
nestlyecommending it to the people as fraught 


and the press declares it to be one of the most 
interesting and remarkable books ever published. 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D., author of “The Friends of Christ,” 
“Christ a Friend,” ‘The Communion Sabbath,” 
&c. Royal 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Contents.—God—Divine Revelation—The Trini- 
ty—Deity of Christ—Deity of Christ, continued— 
Deity of the Holy Spirit—~Man—Man, continued 
—Atonement—Atonement, eontinued—Election— 
Regeneration — Perseverance— Christian Perfec- 
tion—The Intermediate State—Retribution. 

‘‘It is a book of profound interest and precious 
teaching, and cannot but be cordially welcomed 
far beyond the limits of the author’s own denomi- 
nation.” —Prot. Churchman. 

‘‘ A charming and truly valuable volume. The 
subjects treated are of the highest interest and 
importance, and they are presented in the inimit- 
able manner of the author.” — Boston Recorder. 

‘“We have read the book with great interes 
Its tone is thoroughly orthodox, and it is up to 
the times. We know of no work on theo 
which meets so many of the modern heresies,”— 
Chris. Intelligencer. 

Life and Correspondence of Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
late Bishop of Calcutta. By the Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. With Portraits, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man, 
abounding, also, with interesting and valuable 
information respecting India. 

Masson’s Life of Milton. Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Liter- 
ary History of his Time. By David Masson, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. I. From 1608 to 1639. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $2.75. 

‘An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work.” 
— Independent. 

Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vis- 
ion of the Apocalypse. and Christ’s Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By A. C. Thompson, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 

The Signet-Ring and Other Gems. By the Rev. 
J. Da Liefde. 16mo. Cloth, 63 cents. . 

A charming volume, every where spoken of in 
terms of unequivocal praise. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the 
author of “The Aimwell Stories,” &c. 18me. 
Cloth, 50 cents. GOULD & LINCOLN, — 

No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


mar 16—3t 


would save time and money by sending for one 


with suggestions and lessons of the highest value, 


He has 


tracts from his journal show the secret of that 


the present Principal, having accepted the 
Chaplaincy of the Annapolis Naval Academy, the 
Trustees of the Parkesburg Male Academy adver- 
tise a Successor. 

The Academy is located at Parkesburg, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, about forty miles from Philadelphia, and 
has every advantage as to morals, health, attrac- 
tive scenery, 4c. The Building is four stories 
high, forty-four by fifty-four feet, and is large 
— to accommodate forty boarders, with 
school-rooms, &c. The main School-room is al- 
—_— furnished, and furniture now in use can be 

urchased by the Principal from Dr. Junkin. A 

entleman of experience and skill, who is well 
recommended, can obtain a very favourable lease. 
A Presbyterian preferred. 

All letters of applications not answered within 
ten days may be considered rejected. Personal 
applications preferred. 

ply to the Rev. Avexanper Resp, President 
of the Board, or A. W. Turnsr, Esq., Secretary, 
Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mar 30—3t 
ILNWOOD ACADEMY. 

A Scuoot ror Youne Lapres AnD GENTLEMEN, 
Shade Gap, Hunti County, Pennsylvania, 
The. next Session of this Institution will open 

the first Wednesday of May. In the Commercial 
Department young men ire thoroughly prepared 
for the Counting room. 

Terms.—Board, Tuition, and Room rent, $55. 

EXTRAS. 

Music.—Lessons on the Piano, per session, $16. 
Use of Instrument, $2. Lessons on the Guitar, per 
session, $8. Use of Instrument, $2. Lessons in 
Vocal Music, $3. 

Ornamental Work.—Leasons in Leather Work, 

r session, $3. Lessons in Ornamental Needle 

ork, per session, $3. 

_ Drawing anfl Painting.—Lessons in Oil Paint- 
ing, per session, $16. Lessons in Drawing and 
erring | in Water Colours, $8. Grecian and 
Italian Painting, each, $4. Antique and Oriental 
Painting, each, $4. Monochromatic Drawing. 
Lessons in French, per session, $5. 

we Entry, $8. Double En- 

Ys 

Young Gentlemen in the Academic Department 
= charged only half the above prices for Book 

eeping. 

For farther particulars, address 

W. H. WOODS, 

Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

ap 6—2t 


ANTED.—By a Member of the present 
Senior Class at Nassau Hall, a situation, 
from the middle of May next, as private Tutor or 
Assistant Teacher in an Academy. Competent to 
prepare Boys for College, and to give instructions 
in Vocal Music. Good references furnished. 
ddress & 
mar 23—5t* Princeton, New Jersey. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 
in teaching, wishes a situation in a Semi- 
nary. She is prepared to instruct in the higher 
English branches, Latin, French, German, Draw- 
ing, and Painting. Address, &c., 
‘6 ” 


mar 16—tf Newark, Delaware. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, near Mount 
Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 
ninth Semi-annual Session of this Institute is e 
commence on the first day of May next. Paren 
and Guardians who feel a deep and earnest inter- 
est in the successful education of their Daughters 
and Wards, may perhaps deem it advisable to 
inquire for a School combining maturity of 
arrangements for discipline and instruction, with 
ample experience on the part of its Conductors. To 
such Parents and Guardians Cedar Hill addresses 
a respectful invitation to consult its especial 
claims on their regard. 
Circular and Catalogue forwarded on eg 
tion = the Subscriber, N. DODGE, A. M. 
ap 6—5t 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 

has been made at acentral point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are cg to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding ,great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Le 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flyin a and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo:ts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been greatly exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a hcme in one of the best 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
matin for doing good than is now presented. 
he attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 

W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t 


Principat and Proprietor. 


Lecompton, Kansas. 


ASTORS AND- TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free Ls addressing 
J. 8. DPORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., ge, Mass. 

way, N. Y. 
- H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
m. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R.D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N. Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

feb 16—tff 


MALGAM BELLS—At — within the 
reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costin 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 


e) “Who 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and O 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 


any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 

K. WALLACE, 
pra he offers for sale at the lowest market price 
& 


oe Coal Oil Works, 

No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


for lubricating machinery, equal to 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, rT: &c. nt free by address- 

in J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churcheg, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information in regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING 
BON NETS.—D. Ferris, No. 1037 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, has now open Paris, London, 


and American Straw and Fancy Bonnets, to- 
ether with a full assortment of Misses and Chil- 
ren’s Hats and Caps. ap 6—4t 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 

) west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 

Philadelphia. Mrs. M. R. BNC ODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used wi __ sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 


in stamps. | 
For books or circulars address, 
| J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
—_ and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


(LIBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 


tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
Ze All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
JOHN GIBSON, 


works. 


nov 3—ly 


Cc. H. GIBSON, 


April 13, 1864. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
8.8 STEVENS, AM, Procipal 
4 A, P. 

The Twenty-sixth Session will commence on 
Monday, April 29. In order to secure places, early 
application should be made by those who intend 
entering next Session, as a limited number only 
can be accommodated. For particulars and Cir- 
culars apply to Mr. Stevens, at No. 24 Clinton 
street, Newark, New Jersey; or J. Henry 
Johnson, Blairstown, New Jersey. 


“Mr. 8. 8. Stevens has been long known asa 
successful instructor of youth of both sexes. He 
is now Principal of the Collegiate 
Seminary, Park Hall, Newark, New Jersey, a 
School of high standing, in which he has n 
engaged nearly five years with success. Through 
my solicitation, he has been induced to accept 
office of Principal as my successor. I gn to 
his care, with confidence, the intereats of the Aca- 
demy with which I have been connected for seven 
years, feeling well assured that it will, through 
the Divine blessing, be as heretofore. 
I recommend Mr. Stevens to the patrons and 
friends of the Blairstown Presbyterial Academy. 

3 The present Assistants will continue with 
Mr. Stevens. Terms the same as before. 

irstown 
Academy. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Norris- 
— Will, commence it 
ion on i 
For Circulars address 
J.GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


ap 6—3t* 
AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty.Nin® and 
Market Streets, Phil ia.— Professor E. D. 


Saunpers and CortLanp Saunpers, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
uemnigen) J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who er be looking’ for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re. 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

The Terms fora session of five months are 

—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


EST CHESTER ACADEMY.—The West 

_ Chester Academy, at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, within two hours’ ride from Philadel- 
ee by the Pennsylvania Central and the West 
hester Direct Railroad, will commence its Sum- 
mer Term of five months on the first day of May 
next. The School, therefore, is in session during 
the summer months. Average number of 8tu- 
dents Ninety, under the charge of Nine Teachers. 
The French, German, and Spanish Languages are 
taught by native resident Teachers of tact and 


experience. For Catalogues, &c., apply to 
WILLIAM F. WYSRS, A. mM? Principal. 
ap 6—8t 
USCARORA ACADEMY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


—Instruction is afforded in all the branches 


of a good English Education, also in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German. 
This School for Young Gentlemen has been so 
long and ‘so favourably known that any extended 
statement of its advantages seems uncalled for. 
The Principal would only say, that the generous 
public favour shown hitherto encourages him to 
aim at making the School still more worthy. He 
respectfully announces that the Fifty-firat ion 
will open on the first of May. : 
. Terms.—$65 per session of five months. 
For Circulars, testimonials, &c., apply to 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Pr acipal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
ap 6—4t 
MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Zetab- 
lished in 1855. 
To supply Families and Schools with the best 
Teachers. 
To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
_To buy and sell School properties on commis- 
sion. 
To give Parents information of good Schools. 
To sell any kind of School Merchandise at large 
discounts from retail prices. 
N. B. Any book sent by mail at Publisher’s 


rice. 
: *,* For complete Prospectus address, with 
stamp, G. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York; 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—13t cow 


EWTOWN PRESBYTERIAN PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY— 
At Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The 
next Session will open on Monday, April 15th, 
1861. Boys thoroughly prepared for any College 
in the country, or for Business. Newtown is a 
uiet village about twenty-five miles from Phila- 
elphia, in one of the most pleasant, rich, and 
healthful sections of Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
is accessible daily by stage from Bristol and from 
Schenk’s Station, on the Pennsylvania and Tren- 
ton Railroad. 
For Circulars and further information, apply to 
8. A. McELHINNY, Pri 
Refer to Rev. A. Nevin, D.D., Rev. H. F. 
Rev. M. C. Sutphen, and Dr. A. nkin, Phila- 
delphia. Also to the members of the Faculty of 
Princeton College, Princeton, New Jersey. 
f= The Principal may be consulted at 919 
Market street, Philadelphia, on the J0th and 
11th insts., between the hours of ten o’clock, A. M., 
and two o’clock, P. M. ap 6—2t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Sum- 

mer Session will open on the first Monday in 
May. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained of James Dunlap, Esq., President of 
the Union Bank, or of the Messrs. Martien, No. 


| 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. mar 30—5t 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE.— The 


Tuscarora Female Institute will re-open for 
its Third Session on the first. Tues /ay in May 
next, and is located at Academia, Juniata ~<S 
P nnsylvania, nearly half way between Philade 
phia and Pittsburgh, eight miles from Mifflin, and 
six miles from Perrysville Station, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Pen Principal invites attention to the following 
ts 


Ist. That he is Alumnus of the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

2d. That he has been actively enga ed teaching 
upwards of thirty years—part o at time as 
ene of Zane Street Public Grammar School 
in Philadelphia. 

3d. That during the last sixteen years of his 
residence in that city, he conducted a private 
Seminary for Young Ladies; and the health of 
his family having made removal to the country 
necessary, he hopes still to enjoy the generous 
patronage of former years. 

4th. All the appointments of the Institute are 
based on experience, and are designed to make 
the School equal to the best. The system of men- 
tal, moral, and physical training, seeks to culti- 
vate loveliness of mind and heart, as well as to 
impart health and grace to the body. Parents 
are cordially invited, not only to send their 
daughters, but also to come and see for them- 
selves. Whatever can be accomplished by kind- 
ness, care, and faithfulness, is pledged to parents 
and pupils. 

J. H. Shumaker, Esq., A. M., Principal of Tus- 
carora Academy, writes as follows:—‘ From per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. ao, and with 
many of his pupils, and from the examinations 
and other exercises of the School, which it has 
been my privilege to witness, I- am led to believe 
that parents cannot place their daughters any 
where under a better system of training, nor 
under the care of a more accomplished Christian 
gentleman.” 

Rev. G. W. Thompson, D. D., Pastor of the 
Lower, Tuscarora Presbyterian Church, near to the 
Institute, says :—I reside very near to the Rev. 
W. G. E. Agnew’s Institute, have hourly opportu- 
nities of observing all his arrangements, and wit- 
nessing the results. .I believe he would have the 
offer of hundreds of pupils more than he could 
accommodate if the Christian public were aware 
of the excellence of the School. His fixtyres are 
elegant, his School a model. I cordially com- 
mend it.” 

For Circulars containing particulars, please 
apply to 

si hav. W. G. E. AGNEW, M. D., Principal, 

Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 30—5t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8i MARTIEN & CO. 
3 TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. |. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional the 
Twent copies to one ress, one 

year, 945.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, © , 

1 The money must always be sent in advance. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. . 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ; 
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